







































THE U.S. LEADS THE WORLD 


That the U.S. Separator leads all others has been proved 
so many times that it is a well-established fact. To those who 
doubt it, we call attention to two very decisive victories: 

~. One at the Pan-American Model Dairy, where 


The U. 8. Won the World’s Record 


_____ with the average test of .0138 for 50 
=m. consecutive runs. 

The other the recent competitive 
test between six different makes of 
separators at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, where 


The U, §. Excelled All Others 


_, in the tests of skim milk and total 
=.) Minimum loss, according to Press 


h 


——w Bulletin No. 123. 


The U. S. Excels in Quality of Product Also 


HIGHEST SCORE AT MISSOURI 1903 STATE FAIR and 
HIGHEST SCORE AT MINNESOTA 1905 STATE FAIR 
in the Dairy Class was received by butter made from U. S. 
Separator Cream. 


For reports of many other victories, write for catalogues. 


The U. S. is the Safest and Most Durable 


the gears being entirely enclosed in iron casing, making it 
impossible for any one to get caught in them and injured. 
Don’t overlook this point in buying a separator. 


We have the following transfer points: Chicago, La Crosse, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Montreal, Quebec, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Hamilton, Ont. 


’ Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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“‘While the world watts for Morley’s Life of Gladstone’’ 
To be Published October 9, 3 8vo vols., with Portraits. 





Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 
LIFE OF 


illiam Ewart Gladstone 


Three Illustrated Volumes, Cloth, octavo, $10.50 net. 


‘‘Whoever follows the annals of England during the memorable years from 
1843 to 1894 will meet Gladstone's name on almost every page, will feel 
how great must have been the force of an intellect that could so inter- 
penetrate the story of its time, and will seek to know something of the 
dauntless figure that rose always conspicuous above the struggling throng. 
When he departed the light seemed to have died out of the sky.”’ 

James Bryce. 


Mr. MORLEY’S is undoubtedly the most thorough and important life of Mr. GLADSTONE that 
will be written. The author is Mr. GLADSTONE’s literary executor and has in his possession all 
of his subject’s private papers and documents. He has likewise had at his disposal all desirable 
public documents, through his recent connection with the English Government, and no other man 
was so intimately associated with Mr. GLADSTONE in politics and public affairs throughout the 


whole of his active life. 


To a considerable extent the three volumes form a history of England throughout the majority of the 
gteat Victorian era; indeed, the sharpest of all the many difficulties of his task, the author Says, 


has been to draw the line between history and biography — between the fortunes of the community 
and the exploits, thoughts and purposes of the individual who has so marked a share in them. 


“Gladstone was a man of such a mould and fibre, and of such a tran- 

scendent career, that no one has since arisen to take the place which he 

unquestionably held at his death—that of ‘ the world's greatest citizen,’ ”’ 
New York Eveninc Post. 


Three Illustrated Volumes, Cloth, octavo, $10.50 net. 





—- The Macmillan Company “Sa 
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Harry Thurstoa Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D. Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D. Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 
Professor in Columbia University Pres’t of Johns Hopkins University (1876- Late Professor in NewYork University 
1902), Pres’t of Carnegie Institution 






THE EDITORS-IN-CHIEF (Assisted by over 300 Eminent Editors and Contributors) OF 


17 Volumes The New 16,000 Pages 
International Encyclopedia 


Over five hundred public libraries in the East alone have purchased this incomparable 
work during the past year, thus taking advantage of the low introductory price. 

Isn’t that the best possible evidence that the New International is a necessity? 

The foremost scholars of the world are its editors and contributors. No pains, 
no expense were spared in making it as nearly perfect as was humanly possible. 

The money spent in its preparation amounts to a large fortune. 

It was begun years later and brought out for use ten years newer, with ten 
years more of human knowledge upon its pages than any other encyclopedia in 
print to-day. Knowing this, is it any wonder that unsold editions of older 
encyclopedias are offered as great bargains. 

The work, now practically complete, is still offered at a special 



























































introductory price, so low and on terms so easy that every book- DODD, 
loving family may possess it and not feel the outlay. MEAD & CO. 
To those ordering now we will present a New York: 


Please send, without cost 
to me, the sample pages of the 
New International 
Encyclopaedia 

containing descriptions, sample pages,~ 
colored illustrations, maps, and informa- 
f tion regarding discount and little payment 
plan for THe INDEPENDENT readers. 


Handsome Book-case FREE 


to hold the complete set. 
At least let us send you Prospecius and 
Specimen Pages. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


372 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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THE TEMPLE SERIES OF BIBLE 
CHARACTERS 4% SCRIPTURE HANDBOOKS 






























Following upon the notable success achieved by the Temple Bible, this series of little books, for the use of Bible classes, 
will be received with double welcome. The object of the series is to furnish an accurate and comprehensive hand book for the 
Sunday-school as well as for private study. The volumes of the series, which in general appearance are uniform with the 
Temple Bible, number twenty-eight in all, as follows: 





David, the Hero-King of Israel.—The Rev. 
Canon Knox-Little, M.A. 

Abraham and the Patriarchal Age.—The 
Rev. Professor Duff, D.D., Protessor of 
Hebrew and O. T. Literature, United Col- 
lege, Bradford. 

Primer of Biblical History, being a Sketch 
of the Whole Field.—By Rev. O. V. Bar- 
nicott, M.A. 

Joseph and the Land of Egypt.—Rev. Pro- 
tessor Sayce, D.D., LL.U., Professor of 
Assyriology, Oxford. 

Brahmanism, Buddhism, and the Allied Re- 
ligions of India.—The Rev. Professor 
Menzies, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
University of St. Andrews. 

The Age of the Prophets—Pre-exilic.—Rev. 
Professor Skinner, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Westminster College, Cambridge. 

The Christian Persecution and the Early 
Martyrs.—The Rev. Professor Herkless, 
D.D., Professor Ecclesiastical History, 
University of St. Andrews. 

The Life of Christ.—The Very Rev. Stewart, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal St. Mary’s College, 
University of St. Andrews. 

John.—The Rev. Canon W. Benham, D.D., 
London. 

Paul.—The Rev. J. Gamble, M.A., B.D. 

Saul and the Monarchy.—Rev. W. Sinker, 
D.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Bible—What It Is and How We Got It. 
—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. 

Moses and the Epoch of the Exodus.—The 
Ven. Archdeacon Walkins, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, University of Dublin. 

Mohammedanism.—P. de Lacy Johnstone, 
Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), late Bengal Civil 
Service. 





Aaron and the Levitical Legislation.—The 
Rev. Professor Wilkins, D.D., Professor 
of O. T. Literature, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Joshua and the Palestinian Conquest.—Rev. | 
Professor W. H. Bennett, D.D., Professor 
of O. T. Exegesis, Hackney College, Lon- 
don. 

Gideon and the Judges.—Alired Croom 
Paterson, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 

Samuel and the School of the Prophets.— 
James Sime, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.E.,. late 
Principal Craigmount College, Edinburgh. 

The Kings of Israel and Judah.—Rev. Pro- 
fessor F. Brown, D.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, U.S.A. 

The Age of the Prophets—Post-exilic.— 
Rev. I. Wilson Harper, D.D., late Tutor 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Daniel and the Epoch of the Captivity.— 
Rev. Mitchell Hunter, M.A. 

The Historical Connection between the Old 
Testament and the New.—G. Milne- 
Rae, D.D. 


The Twelve Disciples and their Discipline. 
—The Rev. G. Milligan, M.A. 
Peter.—The Rev. G. Sarson, M.A., Rector of 


Dover. 

The Church of the First Century.—The Rev. 
Professor Clark, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor 
4 > ates Queens College, Toronto, 


nada. 

The Early Christian Apologists.—The Rev. 
W. Carslaw, D.D. 

Confucianism, Taoism, and Zoroastrianism. 
Professor H. C. Porter, Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

Solomon and the First Temple.—The Very 
Rev. C. W. Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. 


Twenty-eight volumes. 44x siginches. Frontispieces, Illuminated title pages. 30 cents, #e/, per volume. 
A sample volume sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 30 cents. 








Ghe Rev. FLOYD W. 


TOMPKINS says of 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE 


“‘thardly know of any other edition that can take the place of it. The notes alone are worth a great deal . . . 
and are very suggestive. Nothing can equal the advantage of having the Bible in this form. It can be studied book 
by book; it can be carried on a ‘ourney; its literary merit can be appreciated; and, above all, its spiritual 


message received.’’ 


25 vols., including the volume ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures.’’ Six additional vols. devoted to the Apoce 
rypha are also ready. An Introduction, Notes, and Frontispiece in each volume. 


Postage extra. 


limp leather, 60c., net, each; Cloth, 40c., net. 





Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





Philadelphia 





Books measure 4x5 inches. Bound in 
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The Story of a Book 


In Three Chapters. 
* CHAPTER 3. A TRIPLE VERDICT. 


ET the best”—this to the public; “ make 
the best”—this to themselves, has been 
the motto of the publishers of Webster’s 

International Dictionary. Their aim has been to 
make the best popular dictionary in the English 
language, in respect to accuracy, clearness, full- 
ness, convenience, and usefulness to all classes of 
consulters. Comparison is not here made with 
the many-volumed and encyclopedic works, but 
with those whose size and form adapt them to 
quick and easy use; the one-volume books which 
aim to serve all classes from the erudite scholar 
to the school-child. 

Without a word of disparaging comment on 
other works which claim to rival Webster, let us 
seek the verdict of some tribunal so high in char- 
acter and intelligence, so numerous in member- 
ship, and so impartial in constitution, as to give 
@ sanction like that of a court of last resort. 
Three such tribunals will be cited as to the merits 
of Webster’s International Dictionary, in compari- 
son with all works of similar aim. 

To what authority upon doubtful questions do 
the American people habitually pay the highest 
deference? Unquestionably, to the National and 
State Supreme Courts. They are not only ac- 
cepted as final arbiters on the vast and vital mat- 
ters within their immediate sphere, but in great 
emergencies, like a disputed presidency, or a wide- 
spread labor disturbance, the national impulse 
turns to these courts as the strongholds of broad 
intelligence and the highest fairness. Weighty 
then are their opinions on a subject so peculiarly 
within their range as text-books of definitions. 
Language, the medium through which all statutes 
and precedents are expressed, is the very subject 
matter with which courts are continually dealing. 
It is of the first consequence to them to have 
some standard of appeal as to the meanings and 
usages of words, which is not only of the first 
order of intrinsic merit, but is so widely recog- 
nized as to command popular approval. Hear 
then the opinions, first of individuals and then 
virtually of the entire body of the highest ju- 
diciary of the country. 

In the United States Supreme Court, Chief 


* Chapter 1 of ‘“‘ The Story of a Book’’ was published in the 
issue of Sept. 24. Chapter 2 appeared in the issue of Oct. 1, 








Justice Fuller says of the International: “I re- 
gard it as of the utmost value in accuracy of 
definition, and have found. it in all respects com- 
plete and thorough.” Justice Gray: “I always 
considered .Webster’s Dictionary as the best in 
the language in the matter of definitions.” Jus- 
tice Brewer: “From my childhood up, Webster’s 
Dictionary has been my authority. The last, the 
International Dictionary, is the perfection of 
dictionaries.” Justice Brown, after a life-long ex- 
perience, has found it “invaluable as a book of 
easy reference,” and believes “ it will succeed for 
many years in maintaining its position as the 
leading dictionary of the language.” Justice 
Shiras is no less emphatic. Justice Harlan says: 
“It should be in the library of every American 
judge, lawyer, preacher, journalist, statesman and 
student,” and while it is desirable to have more 
than one dictionary always at hand, “if only one 
can be afforded, preference should be given to 
Webster’s International Dictionary.” Justice Mc- 
Kenna has “ always used the Webster,” and finds 
its old reputation as to completeness and accuracy 
sustained by the International. Justice White in 
“daily use” finds the book “of the greatest 
utility,” and Justice Peckham, praising especially 
the Supplement of 1900, regards the whole work 
as constituting “a perfect exposition of the Eng- 
lish language as existing at this time.” 

Turning now to the highest courts of all the 
States, we find an almost unanimous consensus 
to the same effect. Thus Chief Justice Knowlton 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court says: “ For 
all who want but one dictionary of the English 
language for general use in any department of 
study, or in literary or professional work, I re- 
gard Webster’s International as decidedly the 
best.” And so on through the State Courts, the 
entire body of judges generally speaking as one. 
In many instances the statement is explicit that 
the International is preferred before all others. 
The most guarded expression is that of the Jus- 
tices of the New York Court of Appeals, and 
they speak of the International as “in no respect 
falling behind its numerous rivals, hewever re- 
markable for their extent and accuracy.” The 
opinions of the entire bench of other State Su- 
preme Courts may be briefly sampled. Penn- 
sylvania: “ No other single volume is so valuable 
or so satisfactory.”. New Hampshire: “ The best 
one-book dictionary of the English language.” 
Arkansas, California, Oregon and Wisconsin say 
the same. Kentucky calls it “ the most compre- 
hensive and accurate dictionary in existence.” 
Nevada says: “In our library we have many 
other dictionaries, but all of them put together 
are not consulted as much as Webster.” New 
Jersey: “ For every day use, no English lexicon 
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is at all comparable with Webster’s Interna- 
tional.”” Equally emphatic are Delaware, Idaho, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Rhode 
(sland, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington. All these are explicit in affirming the In- 
ternational as the best for general use; and this 
is since the publication of all its would-be rivals. 
The Florida Justices define its peculiar service 
to the bench: “ Frequently the proper interpreta- 
tion of an instrument or a statute, ‘before us for 
review, hinges upon the accurate definition of a 
word; in all such cases we turn with confidence 
to Webster’s International.” Others dwell upon 
the fund of general information; ‘thus the North 
Dakota Justices: “ No other single book extant 
contains such stores of rich, varied and exact 
knowledge.” The Ohio Supreme Court: “ The 
new (1900) edition of Webster’s International 
seems to have reached the acme of perfection in 
book-making, editorially and mechanically.” In 
brief, the entire body of Judges in the National 
and State Supreme Courts, with the exception 
of hardly a dozen individuals (and these recom- 
mended no other), have borne testimony to the 
pre-eminent merit of the International. 

To the question, “ What popular dictionary is 
accepted as of the highest authority and value by 
the people of the United States,”—could there 
be any more weighty answer than this almost 


unanimous testimony of the Supreme Court 

Judges of the Nation and all the States? 
Another tribunal may be cited, which in a dif- 

ferent field carries not less authority, and which 


speaks with one voice. The public school sys- 
tems of the forty-five States are practically a 
unit in favor of the International. Every one of 
their State Superintendents recommends it in the 
highest terms. In every State Normal School 
it is the accepted standard. Wherever State 
funds have been appropriated for the purchase of 
a large dictionary for the schools, Webster’s has 
been the book. The school books of the country, 
wherever they are of such character as to require 
a standard in spelling, pronunciation, and defini- 
tion, follow the International -with hardly an ex- 
ception. 

The highest judiciary and the entire public 
school system—better indexes of American opin- 
ion can hardly be natned. It remains to ques- 
tion that broader constituency which the name 
“ International ” suggests,—the English-speaking 
peoples beyond America. It has been said that 
the judgment of foreigners carries a weight like 
that of posterity,—owing to its freedom from local 
or temporary bias. Taking first Great Britain, 
the popular test shows a sale of the International 
far beyond that of any other one-volume diction- 
ary, English or American. The official test is 





given by the fact that the only Governmental de- 
partments of Great Britain using any standard 
of language—the Postal and Telegraphic, both 
managed entirely by the Government—follow the 
International. The scholar’s test may be best indi- 
cated, to take from many tributes the most authori- 
tative and impressive, by the unsolicited words 
of Dr. Murray, editor of the unfinished many- 
volumed Oxford Dictionary, and probably the 
highest individual authority on lexicography in 
the English-speaking world: “In this, its latest 
form, and with its large Supplement and nu- 
merous Appendices, Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary is a wonderful volume, which well ‘main- 
tains its ground against all rivals, on its own 
lines.” And again: “ The last edition of Web- 
ster, the International, is perhaps the best of one- 
volume dictionaries. 

In Canada, the International far outsells all 
rivals. In Australia it has the field to itself, and 
with special reason, for this great commonwealth 
has been explored with the utmost thoroughness 
as to its wealth of new words and usages, by rep- 
resentatives of Webster on the ground, co-operat- 
ing with the best local scholarship, and reaping a 
harvest which the home office has winnowed and 
inwrought with the main work. In the new 
American colonies, in South Africa, in India, in 
China, in Japan, throughout Continental Europe, 
and wherever flies the Stars and Stripes or the 
Union Jack, the International goes as a chief 
symbol and agent of'that language which leads the 
world’s civilization. 

“ The story of a book”—it has been shown as 
a story of supreme concentration; Noah Webster 
devoting a lifetime of genius, learning, and char- 
acter to one book; the G. & C. Merriam Company 
giving their whole energy for sixty years to per- 
fecting and spreading the work. It has been a 
story of the close alliance of Scholarship and 
Business; the scholar’s thirst for perfection wed- 
ded to the*business man’s sense of practical needs. 
It is a story of :growth, the patriot scholar’s 
lonely dream of an “ American Dictionary of the 
English Language,” maturing to an “ Interna- 
tional Dictionary,” the accepted authority of a 
world-encompassing race. 

The blue-backed Webster’s Speller, of which 
the public have consumed some seventy-five 
million copies, concluded with a few pungent 
fables, “‘ The Milkmaid,” “The Old Man’s Apple 
Tree and the Rude Boy,” etc., and to each fable 
was appended a moral. To the present Story the 
Moral may be given in words a little amplified 
from an old quotation: All young persons, and 
all older ones no less, should have a dictionary 
at their elbow, and while you are about it, get 
the best—get Webster’s International. 
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STALLS BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


has the unqualified endorsement of 

Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer ** Pansy ’’ 
Dr. Theo.L.Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr. FrancisE.Clark Lady H. Somerset 

Eminent ph vsicians, and hundreds 

of others. 


What a Young a Ought to cata 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


DR.STALL 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and 
Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
CANVASSERS What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
WANTED What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


Sr per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,’ devo- 
tional (Stall), A splendid book for spiritual quickening, 


$1, net. “Manhood’s Morning” (Conwell). A book of 


high ideals for young men. A golden gift book, $r, net. 
“* Maternity’ (Drake), soc., net. ‘‘ Pastor’s Pocket 
Record” (Stall), soc., net. 


. s s 85 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. ia3. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ACID PHOSPHATE 
If you feel weak, all tired out, sleep 
does not refresh or the appetite and 


digestion are poor, you will find it 
invaluable, 

It cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and reduced 
state of the nervous system. It is 
the most Nourishing, Strengthen- 
ing and Invigoratng Tonic Known. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


repaid, upon receipt of 25 cents. RumMForD CHEMICAL 
orKS, Providence, R.I. 


























conn TY PE WRITER. 


YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 


FOR THE OPERATOR. 

Light Action and Convenient Devices. 
FOR THE PURCHASER. 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 

YOST WRITING;MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 
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WILLIAMS stick® 


Commends itself to travelers by 
land or sea, on account of its con- 
venience, compactness, luxury and 


economy. 25¢. of all druggists. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Survey of the World 


It is now expected that 
Congress will assemble in 
special session on Novem- 
ber oth, and that the treaty of reci- 
procity with Cuba will be the only 
subject to which its attention will be 
directed by the President in his mes- 
sage. Altho preparation for currency 
legislation has been made, it appears 
now to be admitted that this question 
will not be considered at the special 
session. Mr. Cannon will be elected 
Speaker, and will appoint Represent- 
ative James A. Hemenway, of Indiana, 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Action with respect to 
the treaty of reciprocity will be taken 
by means of a brief joint resolution 
originating in the House. This may 
be the subject of a tariff debate— 
There are persistent rumors to the ef- 
fect that Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, 
has been urged by persons represent- 
ing the Administration to accept a 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency. 
Representative Hemenway says that 
the Senator is not a candidate for the 
place and does not want it, but might 
think it necessary to take the nomina- 
tion if the convention should offer it to 
him.—William Youngblood, a leading 
Republican in Alabama, representing 
the so-called Lily White faction, per- 
mits the press to publish his prediction 


National 
Topics 


that Mr. Roosevelt, if nominated, will. 


be defeated.—Representative Richard- 
son, of Alabama, opposes the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland, he says, for “a 
dozen good reasons,” but would cheer- 
fully support him if it could be demon- 
strated that he is the only man to de- 
feat Mr. Roosevelt. Such a nomination 
does not seem to him, however, to be 


within the range of possibilities. 
“Without taking into account Mr. 
Cleveland’s record toward his own 
party while in power, the third term 
idea would exclude him.” Concerning 
the negro question he says: 

“Tt seems to me that the agitation for a re- 
peal of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments is very unwise. Practically the Amend- 
ments are dead matters; hence their repeal, 
which will never be accomplished, is unneces- 
sary. More than this, a request for their repeal 
would provoke a war time issue. We may as 
well discuss the issue of African slavery.” 


—The division of the Republicans of 
Delaware may, it is said, give the 
State’s electoral vote to the Democrats 
next year. There are signs that the 
leaders of the Addicks faction have not 
recently commended themselves to the 
favor of the President. As to the se- 
lection of a District-Attorney in the 
place of Mr. Byrne, who recently re- 
signed, the two Senators sharply dis- 
agree, each having a candidate. Ata 
conference with the President last 
week they were told that if they should 
not agree he. would make the appoint- 
ment without regard to their wishes. 
A day or two later, Mr. Addicks him- 
self called at the White House, and 
current reports say that he was not re- 
ceived with expressions of affectionate 
regard—The assignment of Major- 
General Corbin, Adjutant-General of 
the Army, to the command of the De- 
partment of the East, with headquar- 
ters at New York, has excited much 
comment. General Young, Chief of 
Staff, says that it “is in accordance 
with General Corbin’s wishes, is in- 
tended as a recognition of the eminent 
services rendered by him in the impor- 
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tant office of Adjutant-General during 
the war with Spain and the subsequent 
operations in China and the Philippine 
Islands, and is made with a view to ob- 
taining the benefit of his great admin- 
istrative and executive ability in the 
command of the largest and most im- 
portant military department in the 
United States.” General Chaffee is 
called from New York to Washington 
in order that he may become familiar 
with the duties of Chief of Staff, in 
which office he will succeed General 
Young in January next. The new General 
Staff law took from the the office of Ad- 
jutant-General much of the great power 
which General Corbin had exercised, 
but he earnestly promoted this legis- 
lation. He says that he feels deeply 
gratified and highly complimented, and 
that there is nothing behind the change 
but the kindliest feelings and the most 
cordial relations—-The Boston Patri- 
otic Association has sent to the Presi- 
dent resolutions expressing disap- 
proval and alarm because, by the 
agency of Secretary Hay, he addressed 
to Cardinal Rampolla a letter of con- 
dolence on the death of the late Pope, 
and on account of a rumor that the 
Vatican will be invited to send a repre- 
sentative to the St. Louis Exposition. 


Js 


The parties in Massa- 
chusetts held their con- 
ventions last week. By 
the Republicans Governor Bates and the 
officers associated with him were renomi- 
nated, and a very brief platform was 
adopted, of which the following para- 
graph is the only important part: 


Conventions and 
Platforms 


“We reaffirm our belief in the policy of pro- 
tection to American industries. While admit- 
ting that tariff schedules should be revised 
from time to time to meet changing industrial 
conditions, or to secure the benefits which may 
be obtained from reciprocity, we declare that 
the present tariff law should not be revised or 
changed until the need of such action and the 
benefits to be obtained from it are clearly 
shown. Whenever industrial conditions shall 


require a readjustment of the tariff, the work 
will be undertaken by the Republican party, 
the friend and defender of protection, without 
unnecessary disturbance to business or com- 
merce, and with fairness and justice to all 
American interests.” 
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The plea for a revision designed to re- 
strain combinations was opposed by the 
permanent chairman, who said that “ the 
greatest industrial nation in the world” 
would “never be called upon to sur- 
render to its competitors the policy which 
has made it great and powerful, as the 
only remedy for the control of corpora- 
tions existing under State law and op- 
erating in violation of Federal statutes.” 
—The Democrats renominated Col. Wil- 
liam A. Gaston. Their platform is a 
very long one, but no place was found in 
it for Mr. Bryan or the free coinage of 
silver. At the beginning it says: 


“First of all we place the question whether 
those laws shall continue which put the liveli- 
hood of eighty millions of people in the power 
of the few, which enable the same hands that 
control the railroads to control the mines, that 
control the banks to control the Treasury, that 
own the people’s necessities to own the people’s 
government. The Trusts, monopolies made by 
law, entrenched behind a prohibitive tariff, and 
buttressed by subsidies and special rates, plun- 
der our people with one hand while with the 
other they reach for conquest, and sell their 
product cheap abroad that they may sell it dear 
at home. We condemn the hypocrisy of that 
party which, admitting the evil, makes the 
remedy dependent upon a Constitutional 
amendment which it never intends to pass. We 
despise that hypocrisy which outdoes Populism 
in placing the Treasury money at the service 
of favored banks, and breaks laws to favor 
Wall Street speculators. We favor the imme- 
diate regulation of Trusts under the interstate 
commerce and taxation powers of Congress, 
and the admission free of duty of articles con- 
trolled by the Trusts, raw materials of manu- 
facture, and the necessaries of life.” 


The passages relating to labor call for a 
national code which shall limit the hours 
of interstate railroad and telegraph em- 
ployees; for legislation throughout the 
country for equalizing the hours of labor, 
forbidding the employment of children 
in factories, and in other ways “ bringing 
other States up to the Massachusetts 
standard ;” and for tribunals of voluntary 
arbitration, with power to enforce their 
decrees. Reciprocity with Canada is de- 
manded. “ We should condemn lynch- 
ings in the South or North,” says the 
platform, “as we condemn massacres in 
Russia or murders in the Philippines. 
Hence we favor an early declaration of 
our purpose in the Philippines and op- 
pose the repeal of the Fourteenth and 
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Fifteenth Amendments.” The chairman 
excited great and prolonged applause by 
a brief complimentary reference to 
General Miles, who, he said, had been 
“ disciplined, snubbed, belittled and in- 
sulted by a crowd of fustian soldiers and 
sycophants surrounding the technical 
head of the army, who was a chance par- 
ticipant in one small fight.”—The Social- 
ists again nominated for Governor ex- 
Mayor Chase, of Haverhill. Their 
nominee for Lieutenant-Governor bears 
the name of John Quincy Adams. 
Among the “ immediate demands ” of the 
platform are State insurance for workers, 
trial by jury in cases of injunctions is- 
sued against workingmen, the abolition 
of child labor, the abolition of capital 
punishment, public ownership of public 
utilities, the initiative and referendum, 
and proportional representation. — In 
Rhode Island the Democrats have re- 
‘nominated Governor Garvin, on a plat- 
form devoted entirely to local questions. 
Their candidate for Attorney-General (a 
Democrat, of course) is a brother of 
United States Senator Aldrich.—In 
Colorado’s Republican convention ex- 
Senator Wolcott won a decided victory 
in a factional contest involving the seating 
of delegates, his opponent being David 
H. Moffat. Mr. Wolcott will probably 
lead next year’s delegation in the national 
convention and be a candidate for the 
Senate. The platform is emphatically for 
Mr. Roosevelt. 


The committee ap- 
pointed in the Colom- 
bian Senate to consider 
the bill authorizing President Marro- 
quin to negotiate a new canal treaty 
upon certain specified conditions has 
decided to make an adverse report, 
while at the same time it approves the 
rejection of the original treaty. A de- 
bate upon this report and the bill will 
soon take place, and at the conclusion 
of it Congress will adjourn, probably 
before the end of October. Action 
upon the treaty in Colombia appears 
practically to have been deferred until 
next year. President Marroquin’s suc- 
cessor is to be General Reyes. It is be- 
lieved that he regards with some favor 
the treaty which was rejected. The 


Colombia and 
the Canal 


terms of the Senators who were not- 
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ably hostile to the Hay-Herran treaty 
will expire in July next. Some pre- 
dict that after the Senatorial elections 
there will be in the Senate a consider- 
able majority for the original agree- 
ment, altho a few unimportant modi- 
fications may be required. This pre- 
diction, of course, is based upon the as- 
sumption that our President and Con- 
gress will cheerfully wait a year or 
more for favorable action at Bogota.— 
The New Jersey corporation which is 
interested in the Darien-Mandingo 
route still hopes to obtain Government 
aid for its project, which involves the 
construction of a sea level canal 30 
miles long, including 5 miles of tunnel 
(300 feet high) through the solid rock. 


& 


Altho the terms of 
the President’s orig- 
inal decision in -the 
Miller case were generally regarded as 
sufficiently explicit, a sub-committee of 
the Executive Council of the Federation 
of Labor sought a conference with him 
last week, possibly hoping that it would 
be modified. A hearing was granted. 
The members of the sub-committee were 
Messrs. Samuel Gompers (President of 
the Federation), James Duncan, John 
Mitchell, James O’Connell and Frank 
Morrison. The Eight-Hour bill and the 
Anti-Injunction bill were among the sub- 
jects considered. Concerning the dis- 
charge and reinstatement of Miller the 
President said to the sub-committee : 





Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Labor Unions 


“ As regards the Miller case, I have little to 
add to what I have already said. In dealing 
with it I ask you to remember that I am deal- 
ing purely with the relation of the Government 
to its employees. I must govern my action by 
the laws of the land, which I am sworn to 
administer, and which differentiate any case to 
which the Government of the United States is 
a party from all other cases whatsoever. These 
laws are enacted for the benefit of the whole 
people, and cannot and must not be construed 
as permitting discrimination against some of 
the people. I am President of all the people of 
the United States, without regard to creed, 
color, birthplace, occupation, or social condi- 
tion. My aim is to do equal and exact justice 
as among them all. In the employment and 
dismissal of men in the Government service I 
can no more recognize the fact that a man does 
or does not belong to a union as being for or 
against him than I can recognize the fact that 
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he is a Protestant or Catholic, a Jew or a 
Gentile, as being for or against him. ; 

“In the communications sent me by various 
labor organizations protesting against the Te- 
tention of Miller in the Government Printing 
Office, the grounds alleged are twofold: 1. That 
he is a non-union man; 2, that he is not per- 
sonally fit. The question of his personal fitness 
is one to be settled in the routine of administra- 
tive detail, and cannot be allowed to conflict 
with or to complicate the larger question of 
Governmental discrimination for or against 
him or any other man because he is or is not a 
member of a union. This is the only question 
now before me for decision, and as to this, my 
decision is final.” 


After the hearing, the labor leaders de- 
clined to comment upon the President’s 
decision. Two days later, the Executive 
Council issued a long address, demand- 
ing the enforcement of the eight-hour 
law “on all work performed by or on 
behalf of the Government,” by contract 
or sub-contract, opposing the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes, and arguing 
against “the open shop,” which, it was 
said, “makes agreement with the em- 
ployers impracticable if not impossible.” 
As to the hearing at the White House, it 
was stated in this address that the Presi- 
dent had said that he was in favor of the 
Eight-Hour bill and would give to the 
Injunction bill his earnest attention. The 
most impertant part of the address, how- 
ever, was the following assertion as to 
what the President had said concerning 
“the open shop” and the Miller case: 


“President Roosevelt set forth that in his 
decision he had nothing in mind but a strict 
compliance with Federal, including civil serv- 
ice, law, and that he recognized a difference 
between employment by the Government, cir- 
cumscribed by those laws, and any other form 
of employment; and that his decision in the 
Miller case should not be understood to have 
any other effect or influence than affecting 
direct employment by the Government.in ac- 
cordance therewith. He furthermore made 
plain that in any form of employment except 
that so circumscribed he believed the full em- 
ployment of union men was preferable to either 
non-union or ‘ open’ shops.” 


No official denial of the accuracy of this 
report of Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks has 
been made, but it is asserted in dispatches 
from Washington that the'report was not 
authorized and does not fairly represent 
his position. 
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The mineral output of 
Colorado for the present 
year has been reduced by 
about $3,000,000, owing to strikes and 
lockouts at Cripple Creek and else- 
where.’ A Constitutional Amendment 
authorizing the enactment of an eight- 
hour law for mines, mills and smelters 
was adopted, but the desired law was 
not passed. After an eight-hour day 
had been granted generally at the 
mines, the Western Federation of 
Miners set out to compel a similar con- 
cession at the mills and smelting works. 
The first strikes were ordered in June. 
Eight weeks ago, 4,000 miners at Crip- 
ple Creek were ordered by the Federa- 
tion to strike (altho they had no griev- 
ance as to hours or wages) in support 
of a demand for eight hours at the mills 
and smelters. They obeyed reluctant- 
ly. Whereupon the mine owners gave 
notice that they would give no further 
employment to members of the Federa- 
tion. For four weeks 1,000 militia have 
been on duty there, and sensational col- 
lisions between the civil and the mili- 
tary authority have taken place. Hun- 
dreds of strikers have found work in 
other States.—At the closing session of 
the ironworkers’ convention, in Kansas 
City, Samuel J. Parks was unable to 
prevent the re-election of President 
Buchanan, who had suspended Parks’s 
local union in New York. The vote 
was 43 to 40 in Buchanan’s favor. But 
a resolution supporting Parks’s union 
in its contest with employers was 
passed, and the arbitration agreement 
of last April with the Association of 
Steel Erectors was repudiated. Parks 
still promises to order a strike on the 
new East River Bridge, and Buchanan 
says that there shall be no such strike. 
The convention unanimously adopted a 
resolution declaring that President 
Roosevelt’s action in the Miller case 
was unfriendly and unjust to trade 
unions.—A general restriction of out- 
put at the iron furnaces has been ac- 
companied in two or three places by a 
reduction of wages.—Owing to the 
presence of the United States Marine 
Band at the Centennial celebration in 
Chicago, all the other bands, including 
those of the militia regiments, refused 
to take part in the grand parade. The 
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Marine Band had been engaged for the 
banquet in the evening. 


. 
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‘Sie Site Altho, according to the 
aameane protocols signed last winter 
between Minister Bowen 


and the representatives of the Allies at 
Washington, the Hague Court should 
have assembled on the 1st of September 
to decide upon the Venezuelan dispute, it 
was not until last week that the court 
opened. It seems that the arbitrators 
originally appointed by the Czar of Rus- 
sia were not allowed by their govern- 
ments to serve, tho it was thought in 
some quarters that the delay was owing 
to the obstructive tactics of the Allies. 
By the appointment of M. Muravieff, the 
Russian Minister of Justice, however, as 
the President of the Tribunal, and Pro- 
fessor F. de Martens, of the University 
of St. Petersburg, and Professor Lam- 
mason, of Austria, the court was finally 
completed. At the opening President 
Muravieff pointed out the significance of 
the arbitration proceedings, in which for 
the first time the bulk of the nations of 
Europe participated, and the calamities 
of war were averted, thus scoring a vic- 
tory for peace over the arguments of 
force. A slight hitch occurred over the 
question of the language in which the 
proceedings should be conducted. Great 
Britain and Germany claimed that the 
memoranda of the claims should be in 
English, tho the pleadings might be in 
other languages with the permission of 
the court. After some discussion by the 
lawyers, the court decided that the min- 
utes of the decisions should be presented 
in English and might be accompanied by 
a translation in the language of the coun- 
try submitting them, but that the discus- 
sions should be in English or French. 
The court has further decided that the 
briefs and other documents should be de- 
livered before October 18th, and the re- 
plies should be handed in by November 
2d, but that thereafter the consent of the 
court must be obtained before the pres- 
entation of further documents. Wayne 
-MacVeagh then opened his case in be- 
half of Venezuela, and at the present 
writing he was still speaking. The gist 
of the brief presented by Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, Herbert W. Bowen and William 
L. Penfield in behalf of Venezuela may 
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be epitomized in six contentions. Prefer- 
ential treatment for the Allies is objected 
to, Ist, because Great Britain, Germany 
and Italy already exacted a preferential 
treatment of $380,000 from Venezuela. 
2d, Because Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy distinctly agreed, in the course of 
the negotiations at Washington, to the 
proposal of Venezuela that ail the claims 
should be treated upon the basis of exact 
equality. 3d, Because all the nations are 
equal in the forum of International Law, 
and should be accorded equal treatment, 
unless some valid reason could be educed 
for denying them such equality. 4th, Be- 
cause the only precedent applicable to the 
present controversy is that presented by 
the case of China after the siege of Pek- 
ing, where all the Powers having claims 
upon China were allowed exact equality 
of treatment, even Belgium and Spain, 
who had no naval or military forces in 
China or Chinese waters. 5th, Because 
the three allied Powers should not have 
had recourse to war except in the last 
extremity. Oth, Because the allies should 
have asked Venezuela to agree to arbi- 
tration, especially after they had all 
signed the declarations of the Great 
Peace Conference, to the effect that an 
honest endeavor should always be made 
to employ the methods of arbitration in 
all disputes before recourse should be 
taken to arms. We do not know yet 
what the counter arguments of the Allies 
will be. Venezuela, however, has already 
been paying every month 30 per cent. of 
the customs receipts into the bank at 
Caracas, while the separate Commissions 
which have been sitting in Venezuela are 
dealing in claims amounting to upward 
of $41,000,000. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Peace Confer- 
ence held at Rouen on the 23d of Sep- 
tember passed resolutions regretting ‘the 
actions of Germany, Italy and Great 
Britain against Venezuela and praising 
the intervention of the United States 
and congratulating President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Bowen on their efforts to bring 
the dispute before the Hague Tribunal. 
Rd 


om The fiscal question is so 
naa absorbing public attention 
in England that in his 


important speech at Sheffield, October 
Ist, President Balfour made no allusion 
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to the formation of the new Cabinet, but 
cofined himself entirely to the tariff re- 
foim. There were 5,000 persons present 
in the hall to hear him, and the Premier 
on his appearance was greeted enthusi- 
astically. He said that the last sixty 
years had completely refuted the prophe- 
cies of the great tariff reformers who 
introduced free trade. During all this 
time England, without making a sign, 
had watched the wall of hostile tariffs 
growing up and dividing nation from na- 
tion. The colonies themselves were build- 
ing up a system of protection which 
would make it as hard for England to 
export to them as to America or the other 
protective countries. He said that he 
could offer no cure for the deplorable 
situation, but only a palliative. Cobden 
hoped and believed in free trade through- 
out the world. What England to-day 
had to deal with was a world where in- 
tenational commercial relations are regu- 
lated entirely by treaty. It was necessary 
that Great Britain should have the means 
of forcing advantageous agreements 
with other countries, and this could 
only be done by means of a tariff. 
On the same day Mr. Chamberlain 
contributed to The Daily Telegraph 
a letter intended to serve as a preface to 
his forthcoming book on the fiscal prob- 
lem. In this letter he declares that “ it 
-is not well with British trade.” Exports 
are stationary in amount and declining 
in character. England is receiving from 
her competitors a larger proportion of 
manufactured goods and sending to them 
a larger proportion of raw materials than 
formerly. One by one the markets, once 
profitable and expanding, are closed by 
hostile tariffs. He gives in detail the 
arguments raised against his scheme with 
what seems to him a sufficient refutation 
of them. First, against the objection to 
placing a tax on foods, he maintains that 
a large part of the revenue is already 
raised on food and drink, the bulk of 
which is consumed by the working 
classes. Second, it is not true that the 
whole amount of the new duty will be 
paid by the consumer. Third, there is 
no foundation for supposing that any 
tax so heavy as 5 or even Jo shillings a 
quarter will need to be imposed. Fourth, 
the question of old-age pensions has 
nothing whatever to do with the tariff re- 
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form and is to be discussed independent- 
ly.—The vacant places in the Cabinet are 
not yet filled, and the enemies of the Ad- 
ministration hold this up as a reproach, 
declaring that it exposes the Conserva- 
tive party’s present lack of strong men. 
Lord Milner has declined the position 
left vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Chamberlain, his reasons being, appar- 
ently, both that he wishes to hold himself 
aloof from party politics and that he does 
not feel willing to give up the African 
government while affairs are so un- 
settled and.anxious in those colonies.— 
In the afternoon of September 30th, Sir 
Michael H. Herbert, the British Am- 
bassador to Washington, died at Davos- 
Platz, Switzerland. His death came as 
a general surprise, altho those intimately 
acquainted with him knew his long fight 
against consumption and his precarious 
condition. Nothing as yet has been said 
about his successor. 


October 8th is the date 
upon which Russia has 
promised to evacuate 
Mukden and New-Chwang, in Man- 
churia, and on her action in keeping or 
breaking that promise may depend the 
whole future of the Far East. Prince 
Ching, President of the Chinese Foreign 
Office, informs the Ministers in Peking 
that he is still resisting the claims of Rus- 
sia upon China and asserts to M. Lessar, 
the Russian Ambassador, that Russia 
should first evacuate Manchuria accord- 
ing to her agreement, and after that dis- 
cuss with China the desired concessions. 
In the meanwhile Japan has made a move 
which may have serious consequences. 
She has sent troops estimated at between 
8,000 and 10,000 into Korea, and from 
the activity prevailing at Karatsu and 
Kokura it looks as if more troops were to 
be sent over. Baron Hayashi, the Japan- 
ese Minister at London, says that the 
movement of the troops has no signifi-. 
cance, and is only the routine relief of the 
Japanese forces guarding the telegraph 
line from Fusan to Seoul and Chemul- 
Pho. The general belief, however, is that 
Japan is preparing to hold Korea until 
Russia gives up Manchuria. Russia now 
has 50,000 men of all arms in Manchuria, 
including eighteen batteries of artillery. 
On the lines of communication between 
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Port Arthur and Amur Province she 
has 110,000 men and at Port Arthur and 
Talien-Wan 90,000 more.—It is expected 
that China will sign the commercial 
treaty with the United States on October 
8th, the day when Russia is to evacuate 
Manchuria. The Chinese have modified 
the clause referring to the abolition of the 
likin tax in such a way that China is per- 
mitted to establish an unlimited number 
of branch offices of the native customs 
department in the neighborhood of the 
open ports. This will probably do much 
to preclude the free circulation of com- 
modities. 
Sf 

According to a promulga- 
tion of the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Committee at Sofia, the 
whole Christian population of the town 
of Mehomia (Razlog) was massacred 
on September 28th, with the exception 
of ten men who contrived to escape. 
As these refugees bring the news, the 
Turkish troops in the Pirin Moun- 
tains, on hearing that an uprising was 
declared in the Razlog district, has- 
tened to Mehomia and surrounded the 
town. After some fighting in the 
streets the Turks got control and pro- 
ceeded to kill every one they could find. 
Batchevo also, with a population of 
650 Christian Bulgarians and 570 Po- 
maks, has been destroyed, and Beli- 
tentza, with 2,700 Bulgarians and 550 
Pomaks, has been burned. To add to 
the other distresses, a famine is immi- 
nent in Macedonia, due to the general 
devastation of the crops. The meeting 
of the Czar and Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph at Mirzsteg has had some results. 
Identical telegrams have been sent to 
the Ambassadors of the two countries 
at Constantinople, commanding them 
to place the following declaration be- 
fore the Ottoman Government: 


“You were recently instructed to declare 
that Austria-Hungary and Russia adhere to 
the task of pacification which they have under- 
taken and are resolved to persevere with the 
program drawn up at the beginning of the year, 
notwithstanding the difficulties hitherto op- 
posed to its execution. For, indeed, while on 


The Balkans 


the one hand the revolutionary committees 
have provoked disturbances and deterred the 
Christian population of the three valiyyets 
from co-operating in the execution of the re- 
forms, on the other hand, the representatives of 
the Sublime Porte intrusted with their applica- 
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tion have been generally wanting in the neces- 
sary zeal and have not been imbued with the 
idea which inspired these measures. 

“Both Powers are united in the determina- 
tion to show that it is their firm resolve to in- 
sist on the execution in their entirety of those 
reforms which were accepted by the Porte, 
and which are calculated to guaranty general 
security. In this connection you will receive 
detailed instructions without delay. 

“While the Powers recognize to the full the 
Porte’s right and duty to suppress the dis- 
orders fostered by the insurrectionary agita- 
tion of the Macedonian committees, they at the 
same time deplore the fact that this suppres- 
sion was accompanied by excesses and cruel- 
ties from which the peaceful inhabitants suf- 
fered. It therefore appears to them to be their 
urgent duty to come to the assistance of the 
victims of these regrettable occurrences, and 
the above mentioned instructions will acquaint 
you with the details of the humanitarian action 
which they deem necessary with the object of 
supporting the inhabitants who have been de- 
prived of all means of existence, facilitating 
their repatriation, and restoring the villages, 
churches and schools destroyed by fire.” 


The text of the proposed reforms was 
made public on February 24th, and has 
already been summarized in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. An Inspector-General is to 
be appointed for the three Valiyyets, 
and is to hold office for three years un- 
less Russia and Austria concur with 
the Porte to dismiss him. The Valis of 
the three Valiyyets will be bound to 
follow his orders. Rural guards are to 
be chosen from the population of the 
towns, and are to be Christians where 
the majority of the people are of that 
faith. The administration of finances 
is to be so ordered as to apply the rev- 
enues first to local needs. Turkey ac- 
cepted the entire scheme the next day, 
but has hitherto done nothing to make 
her acceptance good. Whether the 
present urgent message of Russia and 
Austria will have any effect remains to 
be seen. Meanwhile M. Miletich, a 
representative of the Macedonian revo- 
lutionists, now in St. Petersburg, de- 
clares that the Bulgarian armaments 
are completed, and horses and rifles, 
with 10,000,000 cartridges, have ar- 
rived. Bulgaria has, he says, 200,000 
Mannlicher and 50,000 Berdan rifles. 
Ninety-six thousand men have been 
mobilized, 60,000 of them in Southern 
Bulgaria, and 100,000 more can be put 
in the field in twenty-four hours, 
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Every year a “ Statement 
exhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress and 
Condition of India ” must be presented 
to Parliament, and every tenth year 
this statement is extended so as to in- 
clude a general survey of the progress 
of the country during the decade. The 
Blue-book now issued contains in its 
355 pages a vast amount of information 
about the British provinces and native 
States, and is on the whole distinctly 
encouraging. Especially is this true 
when it is remembered that the decade 
closing March, 1902, was one of the most 
disastrous in the annals of India. Two 
famines of unexampled severity and 
terrible visitations of plague, fever and 
cholera left their mark on the land, and 
these account for the comparatively 
small increase in the population. In 
1896-7 the extent of the famine-stricken 
area was 300,000 square miles, with a 
population of 63,000,00; in 1899-1900 it 
was 400,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 60,000 000. The number of 
persons on relief reached nearly 4,000,- 
000 in June, 1896, and over 6,000,000 in 
the hight of the second famine. The 
advent of the bubonic plague in 1896 
increased the sufferings of Bombay, 
and the spread of this epidemic added 
a factor of great anxiety to the many 
problems of the Government. The sec- 
ond chapter of the Blue-book deals with 
the various frontier States. By the 
Durand Agreement of 1893 the Indo- 
Afghan boundary was settled, while by 
the Pamir Agreement of 1895 the lim- 
its of Russian territory were carefully 
demarcated to the north of Afghanistan 
and India. Under the former agree- 
ment the Ameer’s subsidy was in- 
creased from £80,000 to £120,000. In 
Baluchistan the unruly tribes were 
brought into subjection, and a trade 
route was opened from Quetta via 
Nushki into Persian Seistan. Several 
military expeditions were necessary to 
quell the outbreaks of turbulent tribes 
on the Northwest frontier, and no 
fewer than 43,700 men were engaged 
in the Tirah campaign of 1897, the most 
extensive military operation of the dec- 
ade. Indian medical officers have la- 
bored especially to combat the ravages 
of malarial fever to which about one- 
half the mortality of India is due. At 
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first very radical means were adopted 
to check the plague and cholera, and 
these drastic measures caused some 
disturbances among the population. 
Later, disinfection, inoculation, isola- 
tion of the sick, and evacuation of in- 
fected sites were conducted with less 
difficulty. The health statistics of the 
army show a marked improvement, al- 
tho the death rate is still high. At the 
beginning of the decade the Govern- 
ment was involved in serious financial 
difficulties due to the fall in the ster- 
ling value of silver. After 20 years of 
currency troubles, it was resolved to 
fix the sterling exchange at 15 rupees 
to the pound, thus practically institut- 
ing a gold standard. This policy has 
met with conspicuous success, for dur- 
ing the last five years the rupee has re- 
mained practically stable at Is. 4d. 
The Government can now estimate its 
liabilities with some certainty and com- 
merce is freed from a pernicious source 
of speculation. In the Chenab Colony 
1,433,700 acres have been redeemed by 
means of irrigation, and colonists who 
have gone thither from more densely 
peopled districts raise crops to the an- 
nual value of about £3,370,000. The 
ancient indigenous textile industries 
have shown no advance, but the spin- 
ning and weaving of cotton, jute and 
wool in factories have rapidly ad- 
vanced, while the mineral resources of 
the country are being more extensively 
exploited by the extraction of coal, pe- 
troleum, mica, manganese ore and 
rubies. There has been a considerable 
forward movement in the exportation 
of oilseeds, raw cotton and cotton yarn, 
raw jute and jute goods, tea, rice, hides 
and skins, but a decline is shown in 
silks, wheat, indigo and coffee. The 
number of postal communications has 
increased 42 per cent., and the num- 
ber of telegrams 70 per cent. In ten 
years the railroad mileage has grown 
from 17,894 to 25,260, and the railroads, 
instead of being a drain on the Govern- 
ment, are now a source of income. 
Partly owing to the prevalence of fam- 
ine and plague, the progress in edu- 
cation has been slow. In IgoI-2 there 
were only 4,500,000 pupils in all the 
schools of India. The elementary 
schools are in a backward condition, 
but secondary education has advanced, 




















Detached Thoughts on Religion 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


[The paragraphs which follow are culled from the original Russian unpublished 
text of a large work on “ Religion and Theology,” which will appear in a few months 


simultaneously in the English, French and Russian languages. 


As in all Tolstoy’s writ- 


ings on religion, he has in view the doctrines of the Greek Church.—EDITOR.] 


WAS led by an irresistible force to 
the study of the doctrines of the 
Orthodox Church of Russia. In 

my union with the Orthodox Church I 
found a safeguard from despair. I was 
firmly convinced that its doctrine con- 
tained the only truth, but certain mani- 
festations of this doctrine, which were 
not in harmony with the fundamental 
conception I entertained with regard to 
God and his laws, compelled me to ex- 
amine closely the doctrine itself. 

I did not yet suppose that the doctrine 
was a false doctrine. I was afraid of 
such a supposition, for one bare false- 
hood in the doctrine would entirely sub- 
vert it; and, in that case, I should lose 
my mainstay, the very support which I 
had found in the Church, as the receptacle 
of truth, and the source of that knowl- 
edge of the meaning of life which I was 
trying to discover in faith. And so I 
set about studying the books that ex- 
pounded the Orthodox doctrine. In all 
these works, in spite of a few differences 
of detail and of inference, the doctrine is 
the same, there is the same connection 
between its several parts, and it rests on 
the same basis. 

After reading and studying these 
books, this is the feling I experienced at 
the conclusion of my studies. If I had 
not been predisposed by my life to be- 
lieve in the necessity of faith ; if I had not 
seen that this faith is the basis of the 
life of all men; if this feeling, shaken 
and exasperated by life itself, had not 
been strengthened in me anew, and if the 
basis of faith were credence solely, if I 
had not had within me that same faith of 
which theology speaks, then, after hav- 
ing read these books, not only would I 
have become a pagan, but I would have 
become the bitterest enemy of all re- 
ligion, because I found in these doctrines 
not only the insanity, but the conscious 





falsehood of the men who deliberately 
selected this faith as an instrument for 
the attainment of their personal aims. 

For me the reading of these books was 
a painful labor, not at all so much so 
on account of the effort I had to make in 
order to comprehend the correlation of 
the expressions, as because of the in- 
ternal struggles I had to contend with in 
order to restrain the indignation that was 
ever surging within me while I was 
reading. 

I have read the works of Voltaire and 
of Hume concerning religion, but never, 
when reading them, did I experience 
such an inflexible conviction of utter 
absence of faith in an author as I ex- 
perienced in reading these theological 
works. 

When we read, in Voltaire or in Hume, 
quotations from the apostles or from 
the Fathers of the Church, we see that 
these quotations are the expressions of 
men who believe, we are listening to the 
voice of the heart, in spite of the rude- 
ness, the uncouthness, or even the in- 
accuracy of the expressions ; but when we 
read a catechism, we see clearly that its 
author is not in the slightest degree 
moved by the quotations he produces. 
He does not even make an effort to un- 
derstand them. All that he thinks neces- 
sary is to catch and hang on to some 
word or other spoken at random, some 
thought of an apostle, some phrase of 
Moses or of a Father of the Church. 
All he needs is to get together a collec- 
tion by which it will apparently be proved 
that everything contained in the Sacred 
Books has been written for the sole pur- 
pose of justifying the symbol of faith. 

And then I understood at last that al! 
this doctrine, which had once seemed to 
me to be the expression of the faith of 
the people, was not only a lie, but a time- 
honored deception, organized by men 
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who did not believe, for a definite and 
miserable purpose. 


For me and for all believers God is 
before everything, the beginning of every 
beginning, the cause of every cause. He 
is an existence outside time and space; 
he is the extreme limit of reason. No 
matter in what fashion I apprehend this 
conception, it is not as something that 
is one, and I cannot apply to this con- 
ception the idea of number, which is de- 
pendent upon time and space; therefore, 
I cannot say that there are seventeen 
gods, or that there is one god, at least 
with any certainty. God is the Begin- 
ning of everything. God is God. 

& 


Every one who has read the Old Testa- 
ment is fully aware that the conception 
of God in the Old Testament is not the 
conception of a universal God, but the 
conception of a special God, the exclu- 
sive God of the Hebrews. It would be 
superfluous to quote the passages of the 
Bible which show clearly that the He- 
brews made their God a special God 
among other gods. The Pentateuch is 
full of these passages; the Book of 
Joshua 24: 2; Genesis 31: 19-30; the 
Psalms 85: 8; even the first command- 
ment of Moses. 


Take a hundred of the common peo- 
ple, and you will find that not more than 
three can name the persons of the Trin- 
ity, and not more than thirty can tell you 
what the Trinity is ; they will not be able, 
however, to name all the persons, and 
will name instead St. Nicholas and the 
Blessed Virgin. The others will know 
nothing about the Trinity. I have never 
met with the idea of the Trinity among 
the common people. Christ is called the 
God-Man, the first, as it were, among 
the saints; the Holy Ghost is altogether 
unknown, and God remains God, incom- 
prehensible, omnipotent, the Beginning 
of everything, but nobody ever thinks of 
the Holy Ghost, nobody ever invokes 
him. Nor have I come across in the bet- 
ter educated circles any belief in the Holy 
Ghost. I have come across several per- 


sons who were ardent’ believers, espe- 
cially in Christ, but I never heard them 
mention the Holy Ghost, except in the- 
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ological discussions. As for myself, dur- 
ing the time I was an Orthodox believer 
I never even thought of the Holy Ghost. 

I have found faith in the Trinity and 
its definition only in the schools. These 
facts prove conclusively that the dogma 
of the Trinity is of no use, and that no- 
body believes in it—yet the Church 


teaches it! 
x 


According to the doctrine of the 
Church, the struggle which man feels 
within himself between good and evil, 
and the inclination to evil, which the 
Church affirms as a certainty, is ex- 
plained by the fall of Adam, and, it must 
be added, by the fall of the devil, for 
Satan was the instigator of the crime, 
and, altho created to be good, he was to 
fall still lower. 

But in order that the fall of Adam 
should account for our inclination to 
evil, it is necessary to account for first 
the fall of Adam itself and of the devil 
who seduced him. If there were in the 
story of the fall of Adam and of the 
devil an explanation of this fundamental 
contradiction between the consciousness 
of good and the inclination to evil, as 
the Church says, then to allege that this 
contradiction is our heritage from Adam 
would be, in my view, an explanation. 
But I am told that Adam had just the 
same liberty I feel within myself, that, 
having this liberty, he sinned, and that 
I have this liberty. Then what does the 
story of Adam explain to me? In this 
struggle we all feel and, from our own 
internal experience, recognize the phe- 
nomenon which took effect in the 
case of the devil and afterward in the 
case of Adam. Exactly the same thing 
happens with ourselves every day, every 
moment, that happened to the soul of 
Satan and to. the soul of Adam. If those 
who describe to us the liberty of the 
devil and of Adam would explain at least 
how it came about that creatures natu- 
rally good, created for happiness and 
glory, succumbed, how it was that, altho 
created good, they became bad, then I 
should understand that my propensity to 
evil is the result of their peculiar rela- 
tion in opposition to good and evil. But 
what they tell me is that the very same 
thing took place in them that takes place 




















in me, with this only difference that what 
took place in them was of a more in- 
sensate character than what takes place 
in me; I have a multitude of temptations 
which they had not, and I have not the 
special help of God which they had; so 
that their history, so far from explain- 
ing the affair, makes it darker than ever. 
If it is necessary to discuss this ques- 
tion of liberty and to explain it, would 
it not be better to discuss and explain it 
in oneself and not in such fantastic 
creatures as Lucifer and Adam, crea- 
tures I cannot even picture to myself? 


F ao 

Religion is not belief established once 
for all, a belief in supernatural phenom- 
ena, which, it is asserted, made their 
appearance formerly, nor is it a belief in 
the necessity of certain prayers, of cer- 
tain rites. Nor is it either, as scholars 
think, the residuum of primeval super- 
stitions and primeval ignorance, which 
there is no longer any need of adapting 
to the life of to-day. Religion is the 
relation of-man to eternal life, to God, 
a relation in harmony with reason and 
contemporary science, and which alone 
impels humanity on its onward course 
toward the good assigned it. 


& 


The chief basis of the life of man— 
the internal struggle between good and 
evil, the consciousness of his liberty and 
of his dependence on God—has been 
banished from man’s conscience and 
transferred to the region of fable. We 
are told that, some 7,000 years ago, God 
created Adam, free; that is to say, he 
created man, and this man sinned be- 
cause of his liberty, and God punished 
him for it and also punished his descend- 
ants. The punishment consisted in plac- 
ing the person punished in the same situ- 
ation as to the choice between good and 
evil, the very situation in which man 
was placed before his punishment. So 
that all this doctrine explains nothing 
as to the essential question, as to the 
liberty of man; it simply calumniates 
God, and ascribes to his justice and good- 
ness the incompatible injustice of pun- 
ishing the descendants of Adam for a 
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crime of which they are not guilty. If 
the doctrine of the fall explained any- 
thing, then we might understand that the 
motive was rational which urged the 
transfer of the question from the internal 
consciousness to the domain of fable. 
But there is no explanation at all relative 
to the liberty of man, therefore, we are 
bound to have another pretext for this 
invention. We find this pretext in the 
doctrine of the Redemption. 

The Church affirms that Christ has re- 
purchased men from evil and from death. 
If he has repurchased them from evil 


‘ and from death, then comes the question : 


What is the origin of evil and of death? 
And so the dogma of the fall was in- 
vented. Christ, who is God, has saved 
men from evil and from death. But 
men are the creatures of this same God 
of goodness. Then, how was it that evil 
and death were able to spread in every 
direction among men? This question is 
answered by the myth of the fall. 
Adam, abusing his liberty, did evil, he 
sinned, all his descendants sinned and 
lost immortality, the knowledge of God 
and a happy life without toil. Christ 
came, and he has restored to humanity 
all it had lost. Humanity has been ran- 
somed from sickness and labor, from evil 
and death. Thanks to the Redemption, 
humanity has already got rid of sin, suf- 
fering, toil and death, provided only that 
it believes in the Redemption. And this 
is what the Church teaches, this con- 
stitutes the pretext for the creation of 
the doctrine of the Redemption and the 
sin based upon it. When the dogma of 
the Redemption is discussed, a person in- 
stinctively puts these questions to him- 
self: Has God repurchased me or not, 
and how has he repurchased me? Is 
there a Trinity and what are its quali- 
ties? Does God think of the world and 
of me, or does he not? What is my 
relation to the whole subject? It is clear 
to me that I do not comprehend the aim, 
way, thought and essence of God. If 
he is Trinity, if he thinks, if he has re- 
deemed us, then so much the better for 
me. Redemption is his business. And 
I, too, have mine.. There is one thing 
I ought to know, one thing about which 
I should make no mistake. I ought not 
to imagine that he is thinking about me 
when what I need to do is to think about 
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myself; I should not believe that he has 
ransomed me when what I need is to 
ransom myself. Even if I saw that what 
the theologians say is reasonable, plain 
and convincing, I should not keep quiet. 
God does his work, which, evidently, I 
shall never be able to comprehend, and 
I must do mine. 


The rational man cannot live without 
religion, because it is religion that gives 
him the necessary guidance for that 
which it is his duty to do, and it is re- 
ligion that points out to him the order in 
which he should do it. The rational man 
cannot live without religion, precisely be- 
cause reason is the property of his 


nature. 
& 


Religion continues to be what it always 
was, the primum mobile, the heart, the 
vital organism of human society, and 
without it, as without the heart, there 
can be no rational life. There have been 
and there are many different religions, 
because the expression of man’s relation 
to the infinite, to God, or to the gods, 
varies according to the time and degree 
of development of different peoples, but 
never, since men have become rational, 
has any society of men been able to live 
without religion, and, consequently, did 
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not live, and does not live now, without 
it. 
& 


Every religion recognizes that man is 
equal in his lowliness before the infinite, 
and, therefore, every religion embraces 
always the conception of the equality of 
all men before that which it regards as 
God, whether it be the thunder, the wind, 
a tree, an animal, a hero, a deceased em- 
peror, or even a living emperor—as was 
the case in Rome. So that the equality 
of men is a general fundamental quality 
of all religions. 


Faith is the same thing as religion, 
with this difference: that under the word 
religion we range the phenomena ob- 
served externally, and that by faith we 
note the same phenomena when experi- 
enced by man within himself. 


& 


Religions are different in their ex- 
ternal forms, but they have all the same 
chief foundations. And these chief 
foundations of all religions form the true 
religion, which, in our time only, is ac- 
cessible to all men, and its acceptance can 
save men from their misery. 


Yasnya Powrana, Russia 


King Albicore 


BY T. JENKINS HAINS 


Auruor or “THe Winn Jammears,”’ “* THe Cruise of THE Paerret,”’ Etc. 


ancestors had held sway over the 

* great breadth of the Pacific for 
many centuries, and were the lords of 
the South Sea. When he first saw the 
light it was where the towering peaks 
of Juan Fernandez rose above the east- 
ern sea, rising like the back of a huge 
marine monster from the deep ocean and 
topped by a heavy pall of vapor, which 
rose massively for miles into the blue 


E came from a race of giants. His 





above and spread out like an enormous 
umbrella. Between the darkening under 
surface of the higher layers of white 
reaching down to the green hills beneath, 
rectangular sections of steel blue showed 
the semi-tropic rainfall. They were 
sharply outlined against the clear sky 
beyond, for off the land the sky was de- 
void of a single trade cloud. 

All around was peaceful calm. The 
great Pacific, father of waters, was rest- 
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ing. Only the high-rolling swell from 
far away to the westward came majes- 
tically onward toward the shore, rising 
higher and higher as it met deep down 
the resistance of the ontlying reefs, until 
it threw its crest far into the air, and with 
a thunderous roar of welcome rushed 
white and churning against the iron-hard 
cliffs, who received it silently and hurled 
it backward as if coldly repellant of its 
embrace. 

The sun had shone strongly for days 
upon the smooth, heaving swell, and out 
upon the sunken ledges, where the Albi- 
core lingered just below the surface of 
the sea, the rays filtered down to the 
solid rock. Here, sheltered by the reef 
beyond, the breakers did not disturb the 
ocean denizens. The deep-toned thunder 
of the fall on the outer barrier filled the 
air, but beneath the surface of the clear 
water all was quiet in the sunshine. The 
king was a young one of a large family. 
Scores of his brothers and sisters lay 
close to the bottom, peering in and out 
among the forest of kelp and enjoying 
the rays of the warm sun, for the Albi- 
core is essentially‘a surface fish. The 
heat and light were very pleasant to them, 
and they were growing strong and 
healthy under its influence. 

The older fish had come inshore some 
weeks before our hero was born, but 
food was plentiful about the island and 
they still lingered. They had spawned 
and had seen their young brought forth. 
Now their duty was done, and they 
swarmed about the ledges or plunged 
playfully about the slues in the reef, 
chasing the smaller fish to shelter in pure 
wantonness. They were possessed of the 
fighting spirit and feared very little in- 
deed, and they lingered on when it was 
time for them to take to the great stretch 
of ocean to the westward and make room 
for others of the deep ocean tribes. Now 
the young were about in great numbers, 
and they seemed almost to crowd the 
waters in the sheltered coves. It was 
high time to go to sea again, and on the 
morrow the leaders of the school would 
start for the open ocean to the west, 
where the sun sank out of sight. Those 
who could follow might be safe, for the 
older fish were very strong and their 
numbers would prevent any of the 
hanger-on crowd of sullen sharks from 








coming too near the flanks of the moving 
throng. 

A leader passed while our young one 
was watching the light. He was a great 
fish, six feet in length, his sides shim- 
mering like silver. His long, sinuous 
body apparently made no motion, save 
that it went ahead slowly and steadily, 
and his eyes sparkled like glistening 
crystals. His thin, tapering head seemed 
to barely disturb the medium about him 
as he went through it, and the only vibra- 
tion of the light rays near him was 
caused by the huge mouth, which, altho 
shut, showed heavy projecting lips and 
a half-concealed row of pointed teeth 
that rippled the water slightly as it 
slipped past. He was a long, powerful 
fellow, capable of great speed, and a 
stroke from those jaws of his meant death 
to anything in the sea of his size except 
the tough shark. Even the tough hide of 
the scavenger would not protect from a 
frightful cut when the long, muscular 
body was launched at him with the speed 
of an arrow. A dark shadow which had 
come near the edge of the broken water 
gradually drew away with the Albicore’s 
approach and the young one experienced 
a feeling of relief instinctively which he 
could not understand. He was a very 
sensitive young one and all nerves, and 
the uneasiness which possessed him when 
the large relative drew away caused him 
to make an effort to follow. But the 
great Albicore took no notice of him, nor 
waited, and suddenly made a dart ahead. 
He disappeared leaving a vision of a sil- 
very flash. 

Other large fellows came and went 
while the younger ones strayed about the 
shoal water and chased the herring spawn 
or whale food, eating much and gain- 
ing strength hourly. 

High above the bare rocks a shaggy 
goat nibbled the grass of the hillside, and 
to the southward a chunky, dirty bark 
lay with her courses hauled up and her 
mainyards aback, while a dense smoke 
arose from her trying-out furnace. 
Alongside of her the carcass of a freshly 
killed whale rolled just awash in the 
swell, attracting countless thousands of 
whale birds and loafing sharks. 

Our young one was getting very nerv- 
ous as the sun sank behind the sea in 
the far west, dying the waves a deep 















crimson. He was remarkably sensitive 
for an ocean denizen. Instinctive long- 
ings seemed to tell him that he would fare 
better away from that reef after the last 
full grown Albicore had gone. They had 
been going to sea all day by twos and 
threes, but had paid not the slightest at- 
tention to him or any of his younger 
mates. The longing for the open ocean 
came upon him, and with it a nameless 
dread of something he could not under- 
stand. He had no mother to guide him, 
no father to protect him. They had gone 
to sea with the rest and left him to shift 
for himself. But there was something in 
the deepening roar of the surf and the 
moaning of the sea among the sunken 
ledges that spoke of an all pervading 
Power that would guide him onward to 
whatever life held in store. And yet 
with it all was that nameless fear and 
dread which made him alert to every vi- 
bration of the water. Darkness came 
suddenly, and some of his smaller com- 
panions began to seek the shelter of the 
shallower water within the coves and be- 
tween the rocks. Their shimmering 
bodies grew less and less distinct, until 
only the phosphorescent flare of the dis- 
turbed water, when they moved, gave 
notice of their presence. The semi- 
tropical night fell upon the peaceful 
ocean and the great Albicore had begun 
to make their way seaward, leaving the 
lesser denizens of the rocks of Juan Fer- 
nandez behind. 

All that night the great fish moved 
westward. In the morning, just before the 
sun rose, the last of the laggards had 
started off into deep water, leaving the 
high cliffs like a wall in the eastward, 
while the somber bank of vapor rose 
again from the land and cast a gloom 
over the outlying reef. 

While the young fish were waiting for 
the growing light to guide them in the 
wake of their forbears there was a sud- 
den commotion on the edge of the surf. 
Numerous plunges and splashes told of 
a horde of rapidly moving bodies advanc- 
ing through the shoal water of the reef. 
The feeling of terror that had come over 
our young one the day before now seemed 
to pervade the entire crowd that scurried 
here and there in the gloont. Everywhere 
there seemed to be a state of wild alarm. 
Bunches of the smaller fish tried to find 
shelter in deep dark holes, where the 
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kelp weed formed mats and snaky tan- 
gles. Then, just as the first rays of the 
morning sun glistened upon the crest of 
a great roller, there was a sudden rush 
through the water all about, and dark 
forms came plunging onward with in- 
credible speed. 

Our young one caught a glimpse of a 
great fish high in the air, heading for 
him, and the next instant there were sev- 
eral huge gaping mouths between pairs 
of shining eyes rushing upon him from 
all sides. He saw his young comrades 
seized and swallowed by the dozens, their 
frantic efforts to escape availing them 
not the least. Then, with a wild terror 
which spurred him to frantic action, he 
rushed seaward. A giant mouth made a 
snap at him as he went past a dark mon- 
ster. A huge form rose in the air and 
dropped upon him with jaws gaping. 
He made a mad dodge and just missed 
the rows of teeth, while the stroke of the 
falling body almost stunned him. Then 
he recovered and tore for the outer 
breakers, his one idea being to get as far 
away from that awful reef as he could. 
The Bonito had struck inshore, and lucky 
would be the small fish who could escape 
their rush. 

Away into the deepening blue of the 
ocean he sped headlong with all his en- 
ergy. He looked neither to the right nor 
the left, but held his way straight ahead, 
with the terror of those fierce monsters 
vibrating through his whole being. On 
and on, without a thought of rest or 
slacking his speed until the bright sun- 
shine showed him a desolate waste of 
fathomless blue void around and be- 
neath him, and a bluer void above with 
the little lumpy trade clouds swinging 
past overhead. He was heading almost 
due west, and as the day wore on and 
his terror gave place to fatigue, he 
slacked his speed enough to take a careful 
look about him. There was not a living 
thing in sight, and he arose to the surface 
and stopped. 

Hunger soon came upon him and 
stirred him to further action, and he be- 
gan searching the sea for food. Soon 
one of his former companions came up 
almost as exhausted as himself with the 
run for life, and together they swam 
slowly along just beneath the surface 
in the roll of the swell. 

As the day passed more of his youth- 
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ful relatives hove in sight, until by night 
six followers held their way in his wake. 
These were all who had gotten to sea. 
Few, indeed, had escaped. The day had 
marked the death of countless numbers 
of young fish, for the Bonito spared noth- 
ing that came in their path. 

The seven Albicore cruised in com- 
pany, capturing what small surface fish 
accident cast in their way, but all the 
time they held a general course to the 
westward and northward, to where the 
coral reefs rose from the bed of the equa- 
torial ocean. Day after day they swam 
steadily on, our young one leading. Their 
silvery bodies grew apace and their backs 
took on a shifting blue color, so that 
looking downward from above it would 
have been hard to tell them from the 
surrounding blue depths, except in a 
strong light. Sometimes the ugly and 
noisy bos’n birds would swoop down as 


' tho to strike them, but by sinking a few 


feet lower beneath the surface they were 
easily avoided. At night the seven swam 
beneath a tropic moon, and as they went 
their courage grew rapidly with their 
size. Once they unfortunately ap- 
proached an unknown peak lying below 
the surface of the great ocean, and here 
they were chased by a huge dolphin who 
haunted the vicinity. He managed to 
destroy three of their number before they 
could get away. A week or two later the 
remaining four fell in with a roaming 
pair of Bonito. Two more went the way 
of the weak. 

The remaining pair of Albicore now 
cruised onward.together, our hero lead- 
ing as before, until they came to Tahiti 
in the South Sea. Long accustomed to 
danger now, they approached the shore 
warily, their tapering bodies scarcely dis- 
turbing the sea. The Albicore had grown 
very fast and had developed rapidly dur- 
ing these weeks of travel into powerful 
fish. The teeth of the male leader began 
to show sharply beyond his lips. He 
was growing more and more muscular, 
and the long swim was hardening him. 
He was sturdy and shrewd, and the wild 
instinctive fear that had governed his 
younger actions now gave place to a feel- 
ing of confidence. His female companion 
had also developed into a strong fish, and 
as they swam slowly in through the 
outer breakers of the barrier reef they 








presented a picture of two long, sinuous 
bodies armed with teeth and jaws which 
were not to be despised. Smaller fish 
approached to welcome them, but they 
received them coldly and headed straight 
into the sheltered coves of coral, where 
they would rest from their long run. Here 
they stopped at last and set about making 
a new home. 

During the months that followed the 
Albicore grew several feet longer. Our 
leader was now nearly six feet in length, 
with his long jaws armed with razor-like 
teeth, his tapering flanks with silvery 
scales covering muscles of great hardness 
and power. And with that power came a 
consciousness of his worth. His wild 
life and flight had made him careful of 
the denizens of the coral banks, and he 
grew cold and thoughtful as he became 
older, until, as he reached his final de- 
velopment physically, he was a dignified 
and quiet fellow. The smaller, sociable 
fish of the reef did not understand him. 
Theirs was a life of ease and comparative 
safety, and their thoughts seldom went 
beyond the boundaries of the outer bar- 
rier. They fussed among themselves, 
and voted the great stranger and his com- 
panion surly company. The inquisitive 
little sunfish would sometimes take a 
peep in at the cove, where the Albicore 
usually lay in the sunshine on bright af- 
ternoons, but there was something in the 
great fish’s manner that the little reefer 
could not understand, and he set him 
down for a villain, keeping at a distance 
and looking askance always at those 
ragged teeth that peeped out from the 
long, sharp jaws. Even the mullet were 
warned and gave the Albicore a wide 
berth, while all the time he lay there with 
his thoughts far away where the peaks 
of Juan Fernandez rose from the sea. 
The sociable fish went in great schools 
together, led by one or two who seemed 
to assert the right to lead, and when they 
had nothing better to do they investi- 
gated the Albicore, always finding him 
unworthy of themselves and their gath- 
erings. He was, indeed, a stranger in a 
strange place. Finally he was left alone 
with his female companion. 

The little, sociable fish were not heeded 
at all by the Albicore. He went to the 
reef daily and caught what small game 
he wished, and his dignified movements 
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were even watched by the great ground 
shark who lay daily under the shelter of 
the outer barrier, waiting to snap up any 
unwary traveler who would be unfortu- 
nate enough to get caught in the rolling 
surf and lose control of himself. Once 
only did the fellow come in contact with 
the stranger, and that was when he had 
been rolled shoreward in the roaring 
surge. The lurking monster thought it 
a good chance to take an advantage and 
make a strike through the broken water. 
He received a savage cut over the eye 
that left him somewhat bewildered and 
much more respectful of the powerful 
stranger’s rights in the vicinity. 

As the season changed and the trade 
wind shifted to the eastward, bringing 
with it little watery clouds, the two Al- 
bicores became more and more restless. 
Our hero’s sensitive nature became more 
and more imbued with the feeling that he 
must return to the place of his birth and 
take his place among those of his kind. 
He would be needed. The Bonito would 
come again and there might be no Albi- 
core leader to protect those who had es- 
caped their last assault, and who would 
return to the beautiful peaks that rose 
from the sea of his birth. There was a 
feeling within him that he must be there 
for a purpose. He was for something 
more than a mere cruising pirate of the 
reefs of the South Pacific. The petty life 
of little, sociable fish was not for such as 
he. There was something for him to do 
before he died, and this feeling came 
stronger and stronger upon him, until one 
rainy morning he started out accompa- 
nied by his faithful mate. 

He was now at the fulness of his pow- 
ers, a full grown Albicore of the southern 
ocean. All the inheritance of the race 
of giants from whom he had sprung was 
in his strong frame and lightning-like 
actions. He could dart so swiftly the eye 
could hardly follow his form, and by a 
slight swerve upward he could spring 
high into the air above, leaving the sea 
ten feet or more below him, and then 
with head pointed gracefully downward, 
he would plunge into the blue depths, 
slipping his long, sinuous body so easily 
into the unresisting medium that there 
would be hardly a splash to mark his 
entrance. There was strength and grace 
in all his movements, and he was as bold 
as he was beautiful. 
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The speed of the fastest ship was slow 
as compared with his tremendous pace, 
so, altho he took his time and spent sev- 
eral days hunting upon the surface of 
the sea, it was but a short run for him to 
Mas-a-fuera. It was a very different 
passage from the one made when but a 
little fellow—the voyage out. 

The high, grim cliffs of the Fernandez 
group, especially Mas-a-fuera, rise a 
sheer thousand feet on the north side of 
the island, and the wind is usually south- 
erly. This makes a ponderous lee, the 
only sea being the heave of the offshore 
swell. Many denizens of the deep ocean 
come in here to rest and search for food, 
and even the great cachalot, or sperm 
whale, often takes a quiet cruise through 
the clear depths to enjoy the stillness and 
incidentally look up a stray octopus or 
cuttle fish who might be ensconced with- 
in some ocean cavern in the cliffs. 

It was toward this sheltered lee shore 
our Albicore held his way. Above the 
hights ashore the huge pall of vapor rose 
as in his younger days, standing out 
clearly against the void of blue and as 
sharply outlined as a heavy cumulus 
cloud. There was no mistaking the place. 
He felt like a sailor who had made a long 
voyage and had sighted the home port 
at last. 

As he proceeded shoreward, followed 
by his mate, he noticed many silvery 
flashes in the water between him and the 
land. Drawing nearer he perceived that 
these were caused by countless Albicore. 
Soon he was amid a throng of his fel- 
lows numbering thousands, all making 
their way toward the sheltered sea in the 
lee of the island. With the spirit and 
instinct born in him and developed by 
his strenuous life, he at once took the lead 
of this vast school and led them slowly 
into the submerged rocks, which would 
shelter them during their stay. Great 
numbers of females heavy with spawn 
straggled from the flanks of the column,. 
but he swam around them and gathered 
them in, forcing them all into an almost 
solid phalanx of moving fish. The mem- 
ory of the Bonito was still fresh within 
him, and he would take no chances with 
these helpless kindred. They seemed to 
recognize his leadership without question 
and followed quietly wherever he led the 
way. Now and then some frisky younger 
member of the horde would take a sud- 
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den start to sheer away, but with a rush 
our leader was upon him and he was 
forced back again. As they drew near 
the island a school of porpoises made a 
dash among them. These fellows drove 
the more timid in frantic throngs until 
our leader came plunging to the rescue, 
followed by a few of the largest and bold- 
est of the school. In a few minutes the 
warm-blooded animals had received some 
severe strokes from the razor-like teeth 
and they went plunging seaward. Then 
the mass of Albicore went in and took 
possession of the rocks, the smaller deni- 
zens fleeing before them. 

Here at last our hero was in the waters 
he loved. Game was plentiful, and the 
school of the Albicore led by him along 
the sunken rocks found it easy to keep 
supplied. His great size, greater than 
even the largest of that vast ‘host, made 
his leadership unquestioned. Everything 
stood clear of his rush except the sullen 
sharks, who also took care not to pre- 
cipitate trouble by hanging too closely 
about the rear of his foraging parties as 
they went their way along the shore. 

During the whole season the Albicore 
hung about the reefs of Mas-a-fuera and 
Juan Fernandez Island, the young had 
come forth and the sheltered places in- 
side the outer breakers were teeming 
with them. Our leader had driven to 
sea all other fish who were at all antag- 
onistic to them, and peaceful tranquility 
reigned. Once or twice a growing fel- 
low, who had reached six feet or more 
in length, wanted to try conclusions with 
the leader, but he soon had enough after 
encountering his sharp teeth and took 
his place among the followers. It was 
not the leader’s policy to follow up these 
attacks upon his position. He bore no 
thought of revenge after them, but met 
each renewal with a cool steadiness which 
soon won him the respect of all. He was 
their king—king by election, and he led 
them steadily until the season waned and 
the time for the Bonito to strike inshore 
came at hand. 

As the time drew near, the feeling of 
unrest began to show itself among the 
school. Stragglers began to leave the 
reef and seek the open ocean, with the 
instinctive longing for that safety which 
exists there. Our king watched them 
go by pairs and sometimes dozens, but 
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he made no attempt to stop them. There 
would be enough to look out for without 
them and they could well be spared. 

Finally the time came for the general 
movement. He had marshaled the great 
host of Albicore from the adjacent reefs, 
and together in one vast throng they 
would leave for open ocean, going to the 
northward to avoid the enemy, who 
would attack from the south and west. 
The Bonito were not as large or as heavy 
as themselves individually, but they were 
the strongest creatures of their size in 
the ocean, and their countless numbers 
made them absolutely fearless. They 
would attack anything that stood in their 
path and their great vitality and quick- 
ness made them the most dreaded of all 
the foraging bands of sea wolves who 
roamed the south sea. 

The solid phalanx of Albicore started 
off shore at sunrise, the king in the van 
and the younger and more helpless bring- 
ing up in the rear of the column. All 
had been amply warned of the movement, 
but as before many of the young had been 
overlooked and they loitered among the 
sheltered places in the rocks. 

The head of the moving mass was a 
full mile from shore before the end of the 
crowd had begun to leave, and as the 
sun shone upon the calm ocean its rays 
struck glancing along the flanks of thou- 
sands of moving bodies, making the water 
seem like shimmering silver as the light 
flashed from the bright scales. There 
was no wind at all, but from far away to 
the westward our leader thought he no- 
ticed a peculiar disturbance of the sea 
surface. He took a leap into the air to 
get a better view and was followed by 
many of his companions, who usually 
imitated his example in all his move- 
ments. As he rose in the sunshine his 
glistening armor reflected the light and 
made him visible for miles. His follow- 
ers who leaped after him also made a 
striking spectacle, but the leader took no 
notice of them. What he had seen upon 
the western sky-line was enough. As 
far as the eye could reach the ocean had 
spurted white at his plunge, for the 
Bonito had seen him, and with a front of 
several miles in extent they were plung- 
ing toward the band of Albicore, tear- 
ing the calm surface to foam with their 
rush. It was as tho some mighty ex- 
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plosion had taken place and spurted the 
sea upward in little jets along the front 
of a sunken reef, for the Bonito acted 
almost in unison in spite of their vast 
numbers, and they were now in full 
charge. 

Where two bodies of almost equal 
weight come in violent contact with each 
other, the one having the swiftest move- 
ment will naturally drive back the more 
stationary. The king Albicore under- 
stood this principle instinctively and 
sprang instantly forward. His followers 
joined him and away they rushed straight 
for the line of breaking water, which 
drew nearer and nearer as the moments 
flew by. The rear of the column, finding 
the head leaving at speed, closed up the 
gap and came onward until soon the en- 
tire mass of Albicore were driving head- 
long to the westward as fast as they 
could go. 

It was a grand sight to watch those 
charging columns. There were a million 
Bonito charging a hundred thousand 
Albicore. Nowhere on land could such 
vast hosts of large, living creatures mar- 
shall. The sea was ruffled and foamed 
for miles with the disturbance of the 
flitting bodies, and from above the bos’n 
birds could watch the long line of pointed 
heads making the ocean darken as with 
a huge shadow as the hordes rushed on- 
ward. 

A mile, then a half—a quarter, and 
still the ruffling lines of ocean surface 
seemed to draw nearer with undimin- 
ished speed. There was a seeming in- 
stant of quiet. A space of apparently 
unruffled water. And then they met. 

Like an eruption from some subter- 
ranean crater the sea sprang upward. 
The long lines of pointed heads struck 
together. Bodies flung high in the air. 
Tails, heads, quivering sides, streaming 
from ugly gashes, leaped into the sun- 
light, and then upon the quiet of the 
morning there broke a deep, dull, moan- 
ing roar of immense volume. 

Full into the center of the great army 
the King Albicore tore his way. Bonito 
snapped and flashed upon all sides, their 
vigorous bodies fairly quivering with the 
rapidity of their movements, but with his 
jaws cutting like a pair of flying shears, 
he held his way while his sturdy follow- 
ers entered behind him and forced the 


gap. Into this, like a wedge, pressed the 
body of the column, cutting and fighting 
with incredible fury. Comrades fell out 
by the hundred, chopped and torn by the 
Bonito who surged in upon the flanks, 
but the great mass of Albicore tore its 
way through, killing everything in its 
path. 

Away they went straight ahead. The 
Bonito fell away sullenly from the solid 
ranks, and in half an hour the last Albi- 
core had gone through the gap in close 
column, leaving the sea and its scaven- 
gers to wipe out the marks of their pas- 
sage. There was no changing front to 
that horde. The movement was straight 
ahead, and it was certain death to be left 
behind. 

The Bonito held their way toward the 
reef, and in a short time the Albicore 
were started or rather continued on their 
way to the coral banks of the South Pa- 
cific. 

But our King Albicore, what of him? 

With flanks cut and ripped almost to 
ribbons, he held along at the head of the 
column. No sheering this way or that. 
The feeling had come upon him that he 
had done his duty. He had fulfilled his 
mission. He, the king, had led his com- 
rades to victory, and he must pay the 
great debt which falls to all sons of na- 
ture. Silently and steadily he went 
along, his instinct telling him his time 
had come. But with it there were no 
regrets. . 

He had done all he could for his kind, 
and like a king he would die. The bright 
sunshine would fade and the blue water 
would disappear forever. They would 
forget him, and another leader would 
take his place. But he knew he had done 
his duty and knew he had done it well, 
and the great throng would live to be 
thankful for his prowess. 

The sunlight seemed to be fading and 
darkness appeared to be coming upon 
the ocean, yet he knew it was not quite 
midday. He turned to take one look at 
the mighty host he had brought to sea, 
and saw they were still following him 
faithfully. 

Then the light went out, and he turned 
upon his side and sank downward 
through the blue depths, while the Albi- 
core held their way to the coral reefs 
of the south sea. 

BactimorE, Mp. 
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BY JUSTIN 


HE death of Lord Salisbury has had 

a distinct effect on the conditions 

of English political life. It is 

true that for a considerable time before 
his death Lord Salisbury had ceased to 
be Prime Minister and had apparently 
withdrawn from all share whatever in 
public affairs. Yet there was always the 
impression existing in political circles 
that he was still an influence not unfelt, 
altho unseen, and that the Conservative 
party could at any serious crisis have the 
benefit of his far-seeing intelligence and 
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his moderating counsel. But with his 
death there came over all observers the 
conviction that the Tory administration 
was destined to become a mere struggle 
for supremacy between one set of Minis- 
ters and another. Every day that has 
gone by since the mortal remains of 
Lord Salisbury were consigned to the 
grave near his ancestral home, the Con- 
servative administration has been falling 
more and more manifestly into pieces. 
There are now two antagonistic fac- 
tions in the Ministry, the one reluctantly 
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led by Arthur Balfour, and the other 
eagerly put into motion by Joseph 
Chamberlain. Now the words I have 
purposely used in characterizing the con- 
ditions of the leadership on either side 
will help to explain some of the main 
difficulties in the way of a possible recon- 
ciliation. Arthur Balfour, I take it for 
granted, feels no joy in this strife and 
would gladly allow things to go on 
quietly and to keep up the seeming of a 
thoroughly united administration if it 
were in his power to keep up such a 
theatric performance. Balfour is, above 
all things, a man of culture and of 
thought, a somewhat skeptical philoso- 
pher, a lover of literature and art, and 
has no natural taste whatever for the 
rougher work and the rude struggles of 
parliamentary life. I do not believe that 
he has any strong political ambition, and, 
indeed, I have long been under the con- 
viction that if it were left to his own 
choice he would much rather not be a 
Prime Minister. But his family connec- 
tions and his position in Parliament com- 
pelled him to assume that trying and 
perilous place, and I take it for granted 
that when he consented to become Lord 
Salisbury’s successor as leader of an 
administration his best hope was that he 
might be allowed to get through the 
work as quietly as possible for a certain 
time and then leave it to be carried on 
by some one with a greater natural in- 
clination for parliamentary leadership. 
3ut, then, on the other hand, there is 
Joseph Chamberlain, a man swelled with 
an intense ambition to win the highest 
place in whatever party it suits him to 
support and who takes a positive delight 
in the game of political warfare. One 
or other of the two must give in, and 
it may be taken for granted that Cham- 
berlain will not give in so long as he sees 
any reasonable chance of his winning 
the game. His resignation is not defeat. 

Some inquirer might possibly ask why 
under such conditions Mr. Balfour does 
not follow his own natural inclinations 
and relieve himself of all trouble by re- 
signing his position at the head of the 
Government. The reason, however, is 
not far to seek. Arthur Balfour is 
weighted by the responsibilities which 
his family traditions impose upon him 
and he has, further, the knowledge that 
some of the most eminent and influential 
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members of the administration, and 
even of the Cabinet, are utterly opposed 
to Chamberlain’s new policy and will not, 
if they can, allow their present leader 
to adopt any course which might seem 
to give the victory to Chamberlain and 
his followers. Chamberlain has at all 
events the courage of his professed con- 
victions and he has proclaimed certain 
financial principles which the most dis- 
tinguished men in the Government re- 
gard as utter and intolerable heresy. I 
have before this called the attention of 
my American readers to the fact that 
three living Conservative statesmen who 
have in their turn held the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—Lord 
Goschen, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and 
Mr. Ritchie, the last of whom has just 
resigned,—have lately again and again 
disclaimed and denounced Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s new policy. These men, of course, 
Would bring a powerful pressure to bear 
on Mr. Balfour in order to keep him at 
the head of the Government, as a virtual 
if not nominal opponent of Chamberlain, 
and it is only mere justice to Balfour to 
sav that his spirit and his temper are far 
too chivalrous to allow him to take any 
action which might seem like escaping 
from personal trouble and leaving his 
colleagues and his cause to their fate. 
Such seems to me the explanation of 
the manner in which the struggle has 
been prolonged up to the present, but so 
far as outer observers can judge there 
must be a crisis near at hand. All the 
evidence which we can gather from 
actual political events in the country of 
late would seem to show that Chamber- 
lain is not likely to find that amount of 
popular support which we may presume 
he must have counted on as certain to 
be his when he made up his mind to go 
in for this momentous struggle. In the 
more recent elections the Liberal candi- 
dates have been successful, and chiefly 
because of their emphatic opposition to 
Chamberlain’s proposals. In one or two 
instances seats which had been won 
again and again by Tory candidates were 
captured by Liberals because, to all ap- 
pearance, of their proclaimed hostility to 
Joseph and his recent proclamations. I 
am not now entering into any discussion 
as to the merits or demerits of Chamber- 
lain’s policy, altho I hold very clear and 
decided opinions en the subject. I am 
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6nly Eoncerned to tell my American 
readers how the English public in gen- 
eral are taking him and his policy and 
what likelihood thete seems to be of his 
gaining a victory. The whole struggle 
is one of deep and thrilling interest for 
one who, like myself, is a mere looker-on, 
and I do not remember for many years 
any crisis so peculiar and so unexpected 
in English political affairs. Joseph 
Chamberlain, it must be admitted by his 
most uncompromising enemies, is a hard 
man to beat, and we may take it for 
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of peaceable, reputable and well-to-do 
citizens. Just now, however, public at- 
tention is diverted from this new form 
of domestic strife by the ferrible stories 
which every day’s journals bring us of 
the struggle between the Macedonian in- 
surgents and that Ottomati Power which 
has kept them so long in thraldom. Eng- 
land is unquestionably responsible to a 
great degree for the unhappy condition 
of those Christian populations in Eastern 
Europe, and a strong feeling is growing 
up here among men who have no sym- 
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granted that he will fight out this fight to 
the best of his power. We may look, 
therefore, for lively times in the coming 
months. 

Meanwhile there are difficulties press- 
ing on the Government which have noth- 
ing to do with the Free Trade contro- 
versy and the split in the Cabinet. The 
dissenting denominations are carrying 
on with ever-increasing determination 
their struggle of passive resistance 
against the recent Education Act, and if 
there were no other political storm rag- 
ing just now the attention of the whole 
public would be absorbed in the daily 
accounts of this strange conflict between 
the Administration and a vast proportion 





pathy whatever with unnecessary war 
that the British Government ought to 
intervene in some form between the Sul- 
tan and his unhappy Christian subjects. 
Any English Government, however con- 
structed, must have a difficult and trying 
task to undertake for some time to come. 

I do not know whether much has been 
heard in the United States of a move- 
ment now going on in this country with 
the object of obtaining funds and public 
approval for the erection of a monument 
to George Washington in some con- 
spicuous part of London. The strong 
conviction among those who favor this 
movement is that the time has come 
when England ought to offer such a 
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tribute to the memory of Washington 
and thus signify to the American people 
the common desire of Englishmen to be 
ranked as their friends and kinsmen. I 
believe the idea, at least in this definite 
and practical form, originated with Mr. 
David Christie Murray, the well-known 
novelist, war correspondent, lecturer and 
traveler, who -has crammed as much 
work into his life, not yet a very long 
one, as any man I know. Mr. Murray 
has been everywhere througlt the United 
States and has great sympathy with the 
institutions and the feelings of the Ameri- 
can people and a strong faithin America’s 
destiny to be a commanding force in the 
world’s true civilization. He has long 
cherished the idea that there could be no 
better method of symbolizing the grow- 
ing friendship between the English peo- 
ple and the American people than by the 
raising of a statue in London to him 
who was once England’s successful 
enemy, but who has ever been regarded 
in’England as one of the world’s noblest 
heroes. Mr. Murray has been working 
at his project for some time, and I hope 
and believe that he now begins to see his 
way toward its successful accomplish- 
ment. I think I may say of him that he 
is well qualified to carry to success any 
undertaking which commands his full 
sympathy and his close attention. I have 
heard something to the effect that cer- 
tain objections were raised to the whole 
proposal by some influential Americans, 
who were under the impression that the 
idea was to be undertood as coming 
originally from America and who natu- 
rally felt unwilling to give any counte- 
nance to a scheme which would put 
America in the light of a petitioner for 
a grace to be conceded by England. No 
such thought ever existed in the minds 
of Christie Murray and the friends who 
are working with him for the fulfilment 
of his purpose. The whole meaning and 
spirit of the proposal was and is that 
England should spontaneously perform 
this act of graceful and honorable hom- 
age to the great soldier and statesman, 
patriot and lover of his kind whom Eng- 
land’s own poet, Lord Byron, described 
as: . 

“—one the first, the last, the best, 

The Cincinnatus of the West.” 
I have just received an advance copy 
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of a book which is likely to be read with 
deep interest by my countrymen in 
America as well as at home and in Eng- 
land. It is an important historical novel 
called “The Island of Sorrow,” by 
George Gilbert, who is already known as 
the author of more than one brilliant and 
successful historical romance. “ The 
Island of Sorrow ” is, I need hardly say, 
my native country, Ireland, and the hero 
of the book is Robert Emmet, the anni- 
versary of whose death is commemo- 
rated with honorable national celebration 
this year in the land for which he sacri- 
ficed his young life. The title of the 
novel is taken from that melancholy and 
thrilling song of Thomas Moore which 
tells of Sara Curran, Emmet’s first and 
only love, to whom he wrote a most 
touching letter of farewell just before 
his execution—the song ending with the 
words “from her own loved island of 
sorrow.” American readers will remem- 
ber that one of Washington Irving’s 
most exquisite short essays enshrines 
Emmet’s love and his fate. No hero of 
romance ever had a braver heart and a 
more generous and devoted spirit than 
Robert Emmet, who was only in his 
twenty-fifth year when he was executed 
as the leader of the rebellion in 1803. 
Emmet’s rebellion was a failure—his at- 
tempt was made too soon after the sup- 
pression of the greater national uprising 
in 1798—but even the most devoted loy- 
alists and the most bitter opponents of 
the Irish national movement could not 
fail to admire the noble character of the 
young man who had staked all his prom- 
ise of a brilliant career on this effort to 
recover for his country that right to self- 
government which was taken from her 
by force and fraud when the Act of 
Union was passed. Emmet’s love, Sara 
Curran, was, I need hardly say, the 
daughter of the great Irish advocate and 
orator, John Philpot Curran. Robert 
Emmet’s brother, Thomas Addis Em- 
met, escaped from captivity in 1802 and - 
made his way first to Holland, then: to 
France and afterward to New York, 
where he rose to great distinction in the 
legal profession and was regarded with 
universal respect and admiration. I can 


remember well how often during my 
visits to the United States I used to stop 
and gaze upon the monument to Thomas 
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Addis Emmet, which stood, and I sup- 
pose still stands, outside a church in the 
lower part of Broadway, and the feelings 
with which I contemplated the differ- 
ence of fate which had brought one of 
two brothers engaged in the same cause 
to public honor and renown on Ameri- 
can soil and the other to a scaffold in his 
native land. I have not yet had time to 
read the volume, of which I have only 
just received the advance copy, but I 
think it well to write these few lines in 
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order that my own countrymen in the 
United States and American sympathiz- 
ers with Ireland’s national cause may 
know that it is announced as one of the 
many tributes which this year is offering 
to the memory of Robert Emmet. Most 
sincerely do I hope that “ The Island of 
Sorrow” may prove itself worthy of 
the subject which it commemorates. 
The book, I should say, is to be published 
in London by Mr. John Long. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The acim and Charybdis of Trade 


Unionism 
By HERBERT N. CASSON 


AuTHOR OF ‘ORGANIZED SELF Hetp,” **ComMon SENSE IN THE Labor ProBLeM,” Etc. 


HE American labor movement has 

as yet no dramatist nor historian. 

It has not even a novelist nor a 

short story writer. It has some 650 

trade journals, edited in every case by 

a wage worker who has come to his task 

directly from the factory or workshop, 

and the contents of these journals can 

scarcely be called literary in any strict 
meaning of the word. 

Those, therefore, whose imaginations 
need the stimulation of a story or a play 
to enable them to understand the events 
of their own time cannot appreciate the 
importance of the great Labor Drama 
which is now being played in the United 
States by over two millions of wage- 
workers. The present situation, in fact, 
is very similar to that of 1851, before 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” opened people’s 
eyes to see the auction block and taught 
their ears to hear the sound of the lash. 

Yet what are a few of the facts with 
regard to this greatest of all proletarian 
organizations — the American Trade 
Union? It includes at the present time 
more than twenty times the number of 
those who, under the banner of Sparta- 
cus, kept the Roman Empire for two 
years on the verge of ruin, and which was 
the largest labor army ever known in 
ancient times. There are as many voters 


in the labor movement as there are in the 
States of New York, Maine and Dela- 
ware, and thirty times more people than 
there were in General Sherman’s army 
that made the famous march “ from At- 
tanta to the sea.” 

The gain in trade union membership 
during the past two years has been seven 
hundred and fifty thousand, which in- 
cludes, of course, a number of wage- 
workers who had formerly been union- 
ists but who had fallen out of the ranks. 
More than twelve hundred organizers, 
most of them working without pay, are 
adding thousands to the membership 
every week; and new trades, ranging 
from the “ excavators,” or subway dig- 
gers, to the school teachers, are applying 
for charters. 

A fairly large proportion of these labor 
organizations are in reality mutual bene- 
fit associations. Their bank accounts 
would astonish those who know nothing 
about the recent developments of union- 
ism. For example, the Bricklayers’ and 
Masons’ International Union, which is 
not federated with the other unions, has 
an $80,000 surplus. The Garment Work- 
ers’ Union spends $60,000 every year in 
the advertisement of its label, and the 
Cigarmakers’ Union spends an_ even 
larger amount annually for the same pur- 
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pose. The Coal Miners’ Union, in spite 
of the heavy expenses of the late strike, 
came out of the struggle with over a 
million dollars in its treasury. 

These large, wealthy and powerful 
bodies of workmen are self-governing. 
A majority vote decides all important 
questions. Every class of workers de- 
pends entirely upon its own members for 
its guidance, differing in this respect 
from a corporation, which employs high- 
ly skilled specialists to manage its busi- 
ness and promote its interests. When 
the molders organize, for instance, they 
elect one of their number as president, a 
second as secretary, a third as treasurer, 
a fourth as editor, etc. Elections are 
held annually, and any change in the 
opinions of the rank and file is apt to 
make itself evident in the selection of 
officers. 

Every labor leader, therefore, is placed 
in a most peculiar and trying position. 
He has not only to exercise his best 
judgment on behalf of his union, but he 
has also to persuade the union that his 
action was for its best interests. The 
rank and file in almost every trade can 
see no further than the next pay en- 
velope ; yet the leader must be a man of 
unusual foresight and ability to secure 
better industrial conditions for his fel- 
low workmen. 

The president of a union is not only 
its business agent. He is its principal 
orator as well. There is seldom a week 
in which he is not obliged to address mass 
meetings of local unions, and at the close 
of his speech any member may request 
him to explain or defend his general 
policy. It is very apparent that the 
“leader” is consequently very much at 
the mercy of those whom he is supposed 
to lead. He is not like the general of an 
army, having absolute control of his men, 
but rather like the guide of a party of 
tourists—half master, half servant. If 
the president of a railroad had to ex- 
plain all his official acts to fifty thousand 
shareholders, and were obliged to meet 
these shareholders in fifty or a hundred 
mass meetings every year, his position 
would be regarded as an intolerable one 
for a business man to occupy. Yet such 
is the predicament of every, labor leader 
in the country. 

The prevalent opinion that labor lead- 


ers order strikes is erroneous. There are 
occasions when this is true, just as there 
are occasions when a policeman uses his 
club to wound a peaceable citizen; but 
a general rule cannot be framed from a 
small proportion of instances. It is the 
frequent boast of a well-known retired 
labor leader that in his long career he 
had never ordered a strike. The recent 
coal strike, as may be remembered, was 
demanded by the rank and file of the 
miners, and in spite of the strenuous op- 
position of John Mitchell. 

When business is good and all the 
members of the union are at work, the 
desire of the workers to declare a strike 
is the strongest. They feel that the time 
when their employer needs them the most 
is the best time to demand higher wages. 
In this they are merely using good busi- 
ness judgment and following the example 
of the financier, who charges a higher 
rate of interest because money is tight 
and his customers are obliged to borrow 
or face bankruptcy. 

It is at such times the difficult task 
of the labor leader to persuade his fel- 
low workmen to be patient and to wait 
until all peaceful methods have been 
tried. His advice generally is: “ Keep 
cool. Go on working. It is better to 
get 10 per cent. increase by arbitration 
than to get 12 per cent. inerease by a 
strike. Give me a month to see what I 
can do, and if I fail you can all come out 
and tie up the business.” 

But a crowd loves extreme measures, 
whether that crowd be composed of 
bankers or of day laborers. Seldom, if 
ever, will a mass meeting vote for mod- 
eration. The most strenuous speaker 
carries the day, except with experienced 
unionists, who know how little common 
sense oratory usually contains. “We 
have the power and now is our oppor- 
tunity,” is the argument that generally 
stirs up the most enthusiasm. 

The labor leader knows, perhaps, that 
in the present case the emplovers’ profits 
are not as large as they appear tobe. He 
knows that a strike abruptly ordered may 
permanently alienate the employers and 
the men. He knows that the grievances 
of the men are not of such a nature as to 
win the sympathy of the general public, 
and that a strike will make him and his 
union very unpopular. 
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But his objections are all overwhelmed 
by the stubborn wilfulness of the crowd, 
and having opposed the wish of the ma- 
jority as long as he can, the leader yields 
and the strike is ordered. It may be 
mentioned that during the progress of 
the strike the strikers have nothing to 
do, while the unfortunate leader is work- 
ing from fourteen to eighteen hours a 
day and at the same time receiving all the 
blame from the employers and from the 
press. 

On the other hand, when business is 
bad, and a large proportion of the union 
members are out. of work, the task of 
the leader is quite different, though 
equally arduous. This is the time when 
the revolutionary Socialist appears, with 
his endeavors to disintegrate the union 
and swing all its members into a fanatical 
and turbulent political movement. The 
weak points of unionism are pointed out 
—its inability to provide work for its 
members, its failure to maintain wages 
at their former level, its helplessness in 
the face of a united millionairism and a 
capitalistic government. 

As against the slow and unsure meth- 
ods of unionism, the “ presto, change ” 
plan of labor politics is advocated with 
a fierce emphasis that wins converts 
easily among the unemployed and dis- 
heartened workers. “Ten dollars a day 
under Socialism” is promised by these 
fluent agitators, who are as passionately 
cenvinced of the speedy realization of 
their dreams as though they were the 
followers of the Mad Mullah. Their 
propaganda has double force if an elec- 
tion is at hand, and many unionists trans- 
fer their allegiance from the union to the 
“class-conscious Socialist party,” which 
offers the joys of a labor Millennium to 
all its devotees. Scores of unions have 
been broken up by such defections. while 
all are weakened and discouraged to a 
large extent. 

Such are the two constant dangers of 
unionism—the Scylla and Charybdis of 
the labor movement. - Prosperity devel- 


ops the autocratic unionist—the one who 
is apt to disregard the public welfare and 
refuse to arbitrate; while adversity de- 
velops the revolutionist, who throws 
aside his union and aims to bring about 
a state of ideal industrial justice by a 
great political coup d'etat. 

Both of these types—the autocrat and 
the revolutionist—are anti-social and in- 
jurious to the progress of unionism. 
Both alike alienate public sympathy from 
the working classes, and endanger the 
gains that have already been made. 
Both are strongly antagonized by every 
veteran labor leader, who knows what 
harm has been done to unionism in the 
past by bad judgment and fanaticism. 

But the general public knows little or 
nothing of the internal struggles of 
unionism, and of the patient and truly 
heroic efforts of those labor leaders: who 
are educating their fellow workers and 
teaching them good citizenship and the 
responsibilities of power. “ The capi- 
tilist attacks us in front and the revolu- 
tionist attacks us in the rear,” said one 
of these men to me recently. “ Yet peo- 
ple wonder,” he continued, “ if our meet- 
ings re not as orderly and harmonious 
as a five o’¢lock tea.” 

In short, the men who have been elect- 
ed leaders by the organized wage-work- 
ers have a task which needs the com- 
bined abilities of a statesman, a diplomat 
and a financier: The men whose welfare 
they protect are liable to be stampeded 
at any time by the arguments of dema- 
gogues or fanatics. It is not only to the 
interests of the unions, but also a matter 
of vital importance to the whole nation, 
that these labor leaders should be en- 
couraged and assisted in their work. If 
they fail, it is quite certain that they will 
be succeeded by a set of political dema- 
gogues, violent and irresponsible, who 
will endeavor to make use of the passions 
of the mob to overthrow indiscriminately 
the industrial and financial institutions 
of the country. 

Pine Hint, N, Y. 





Conditions in Porto Rico 


BY WILLIAM H. HUNT 


GOVERNOR OF Porto Rico 


HE history of the third year of civil 
government in Porto Rico but 
strengthens the belief that the 

United States can successfully institute 
and carry on American government 


The results which stand for the real 
welfare of a community—equal political 
rights, free education, just criminal laws, 
equal taxation and material growth—are 
satisfactory—indeed, gratifying—in Porto 
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among and with a people willing to re- 
ceive its blessings, even tho such a people 
are of radically different tradition, lan- 
guage and civilization. This is an im- 
portant evidence of national force, for I 
doubt very much whether five years ago 
many Americans would have believed 
that the government by the United States 
of a then Spanish possession would have 
been so far accomplished that within two 
years after acquisition liberal self-gov- 
ernment would be substituted for benign 
military control. 
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Rico. Of course, there has only been a 
start, and contrast at this time must be 
made, not with old States of the Union, 
but with conditions which existed under 
the Spanish dominion, and which were 
found when the island became ours. It 
is at this point that those few err who 
declare that the experiment among a 
Latin people will fail and “ benevolent 
assimilation ” is impossible. 

It is safe to say that a judgment based 
upon a drive across the beautiful island 
of Porto Rico and upon a few moments’ 
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conversation with each of a dozen people, 
or upon a casual glance at the natives 
as they pass along the road, is not of 
sufficient value to justify a general deduc- 
tion against the hoped for outcome 
of a great national responsibility. And 
whether such brief observations are fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, they must be of 
comparatively slight worth. It is the 
opinion of those who have lived among 
the people, who have seen them day after 
day, who have watched them in trying 
situations, who have studied their natures 
at home, heard their sentiments when in 
their families, had mercantile, social and 
political relations with them, and who 
know them by intimate contact, that 
becomes the safe base upon which 
thoughtful conclusions can rest. 

Applying the -proper standard, the 
opinion is substantially unanimous on the 
optimistic side. Four sessions of the 
House of Delegates (which is composed 
of thirty-five members elected by the peo- 
ple) have passed within three years. 
Moderation, intelligence and common 
sense have prevailed in each. Laws 
which are universally considered prudent 
and wise have been enacted, and there 
has been no scene of insult, corruption 
or deadlock. General elections have been 
held, and notwithstanding the impression- 
ableness of the neople and their natural 
love of politics, they have restrained 
themselves within bounds not less credit- 
able than prevail at like contests in many 
States. 

The courts are generally respected and 
crime goes unpunished much less than 
formerly. 

The people are keen for education, and 
every school is overcrowded. All school 
children study English, and it is not un- 
common to hear it in even the remotest 
parts of the island. Young men are 
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studying, too, in the United States, fit- 
ting themselves for higher usefulness 
when they return. 

Modern sanitation is in vogue, and 
with its extension have come decreased 
death rates, cleaner cities and improved 
hospitals. 

Merchants are gradually adopting the 
more rapid methods of American business 
men, and an English speaking clerk 
is to be found in the principal stores of 
the larger cities. 

Many more Porto Ricans go to New 
York and New Orleans than used to. 
Some go for pleasure, others for busi- 
ness, others for climates. They return 
with happy accounts of all they have seen 
and are ardent for the island to be in the 
closest relationship with the mainland. 

The regiment of native troops is a sol- 
dierly, precise and loyal body of men. 

Law and order exist. Exceptional in- 
stances have occurred, and will. Social- 
ism may crop out to a limited extent. 
But a better sentiment for peace and quiet 
is strong. In the natural order of things 
a few will regard their present liberty 
as license, but such obstacles are an in- 
evitable part of the whole task. There 
is no doubt of successfully working 
through them. 

Co-operation between a large majority 
of the natives and the governing authori- 
ties has marked the course of events. The 
full:ambitions of the people will be real- 
ized in this way, and there will be no 
serious interruption to their continued 
progress. The destiny of Porto Rico is 
Territorial Government. 

The Porto Rican people are peculiarly 
warm-hearted, generous and kind. Added 
to these inborn qualities are intelligence 
and aspiration. Patience and fair-deal- 
ing during these early times will there- 
fore insure enduring good results. 

San Juan, Porto Rico. 


oh 


The Marvel 


BY BERTHA(E. BUSH 


“ LAZARUS, come forth,” the Master cried; 

The whole world marveled that the dead man came. 
I marvel rather that my dead comes not, 

Tho day and night, weeping, I call his name. 


Garnkr, Iowa, 













Passion-Plays at Brixlegg and Erl 


BY E. I, PRIME-STEVENSON 


YEAR or so ago one of the Aus- 
trian humorous journals contained 
a squib, in which a traveler was 
presented as asking of'the railway-guard 
on a Sunday train, “ Do we stop long at 
xX ?” the official answering, “ Only 
just long enough to get a glass of beer, 
and to see a Passion-play, sir.” The 
witticism often does not seem overdone, 
so many Biblical dramas having recently 
sprung up into their village-existence all 
over the Catholic part of the two Aus- 
trias and within the Tirolese, Bohemian 
and sister states. A certain proportion 
are genuine relics of medieval piety; 
rooted in ancient local customs; some- 
times having lapsed for many genera- 
tions, and now being revived again with 
fresh energy and a deal more of adver- 
tising and sophistication in general. A 
considerable group, however, have neither 
antiquity nor religious impulses as their 
origin. These Passion theaters represent 
merely the effect of a sort of contagion 
of Passion-play acting, communicated by 
one little community to another; or else 
exist in the direct aim to make money for 
the community’s private uses through 
such performances; and, last but not 
least, the process and establishment of a 
local Passion-play has been found by the 
zealous and astute Catholic hierarchy in 
Bavaria and Austria a valuable spiritual 
and financial agency. 

The present writer has seen, owing to 
the chances and lines of constant and 
wide travel, a large number of these dif- 
ferent religious dramas—Bavarian, Tyrol- 
ese, Bohemian, French, and so on—in 
all their primitiveness of performance 
and reality of emotions, or their elabora- 
tion into mere rural theater-pieces, acted 
carefully and with not the least inward 
solemnity of feeling. I cannot reach any 
other conclusion than that, with all gain- 
said, they are a desirable and helpful 
moral and religious agency; with the 
possible exception of the most famous one 
of all—the venerable Oberammergau 
performance. That distinguished Pas- 
sional, in plain fact, to-day is one of the 
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least meritorious; it has not enough of 
the spiritual atmosphere or artistic lever- 
age that redeems its mechanical and 
often offensive theatrism. Perhaps the 
best one is the simple, crude Eibesthal 
Passion-play, given in a hamlet near 
Mistelbach, -in Lower Austria. But the 
Brixlegg one is also distinctly of note, 
and worth a visit on the part of travelers 
over the Arlberg Railway during one or 
another summer of the play’s recurrence. 

Brixlegg itself is an attractive, tidy 
valley-village, charmingly situated about 
an hour west of Innsbruck. The Pas- 
sion-play there is given at irregular in- 
tervals, not on set recurrences, and, of 
course, only in summer-weather. It is 
a modern matter, having been taken up 
by the community rather !ess than forty 
years ago. Of the actor-group that fig- 
ured in the earliest performances, espe- 
cially those of 1868, and important at 
that time, only one member is to-day of 
significance, a certain Peter Winkler, the 
Apostle Peter of the drama. He is, withal, 
one of the most dignified and expressive 
figures in it, tho now a man of rather too 
advanced years to typify the sturdy and 
impulsive Fisherman. The Christus at 
Brixlegg is Josef Einberger. In his 
solemn impersonation this Tyrolese peas- 
ant has won a wide repute and com- 
mendation. As compared with Anton 
Lang, the personator of the Savior at 
Oberammergau, Einberger is distinctly 
the superior. He has a fine presence, a 
natural dignity of manner and a resonant 
voice that makes him what the Christ 
should be in every scene of the Passion- 
drama—the dominant and central figure. 
He avoids poses and stage-mannerisms, 
too, such as mar the presentation of the 
Redeemer by the Bavarian peasant-actor 
named. On the other hand, the Christus 
of Einberger is now somewhat too ma- 
ture a physical type, and, like each and 
every Passion-play impersonation of 
Christ, it fails to convey the least idea 
of the magnetic, virile, potent tempera- 
ment, the charm, which must have char- 
acterized the personality of Christ—un- 
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doubtedly one of the most immediate as- 
pects of his relations with all manner ‘of 
men and women. Peasant-actors in- 
variably are blind to this aspect. There 
is a great deal that is acceptably sug- 
gestive in Einberger, but his voice is the 
voice of a pulpit-orator, and the accent 
is, from scene to scene, that of a preacher, 
rather than of one who, spontaneously 
and warmly, talks to men as a man. In 
certain tableaux of the Passion Einberger 
is exceedingly impressive, especially in 


is statuesque and refined—the village- 
actress being a woman of a beauty that 
anywhere, except in Tyrol, is notable. 
But she brings less pathos and force to 
her dramatic situation than any Mary 
that I have seen. It is a curious trait, 
too, of this Brixlegg play that the réles 
which are most dramatic—and which 
consequently we would expect to find the 
best played by the ever-emotional Tyrol 
peasant—are here only conventionally 
and tamely taken in hand, such as the 
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the “ Farewell to Mary” and the “ Ecce 
Homo.” 

Others in the cast—a remarkably long 
one, inasmuch as this Brixlegg play con- 
tains not less than one hundred and 
thirty-five speaking réles—whose imper- 
sonations merit praise, either as to art or 
nature, are Karl Einberger, as Joseph 
of Arimathea, and Franz Schdsser, as 
Simon, the Leper, both sustained with 
much force and simplicity, and both of 
the Two Thieves have a good deal of 
dramatic individuality. I have already 
spoken of the Peter, so long played by 
Winkler—a serious and sometimes touch- 
ing study. The feminine impersonations 
at Brixlegg are less distinct—a common 
failing in all these Passion-dramas. In 
this case the Mary of Maria Hausberger 
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Judas, the Pilate and the High-Priest. 
One element of this Brixlegg. perform- 
ance surpasses the same thing in Ober- 
ammergau, in Horitz, in Eibesthal and 
in any other Passion-play theater that I 
know of—the tableaux. These are strik- 
ingly well-grouped. The actors hold to 
their poses with surprising rigidity and 
grace. Unfortunately all these Passion- 
dramas are performed under daylight 
conditions, and without attempt at arti- 
ficial adjustment of lights. The conse- 
quences are a complete loss of values and 
perspectives, and the casting of all sorts 
of shadows in all sorts of disturbing re- 
lations and angles—which would not be 
the case were the plays performed at 
night with a stage properly, even if sim- 
ply, lighted. In this respect Oberammer- 
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gau is also a conspicuous disappointment. 

The theater at Brixlegg is a rough but 
spacious one, built partly of stone, partly 
of wood. The scenery is well painted— 
for decorations of such type—and the 
proscenium, so much in use in all these 
Passion-plays, is an effective Oriental 
one. The piece follows the usual model 
of Passion-plays, being in three divisions. 
The initial one offers the entrance of 
Christ into Jerusalem, with the populace 
casting their garments and palm-branches 
before him. From this point onward, to 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection, 
the action of the Gospel narrative 
is followed carefully. It is in- 
terspersed, as at Oberammer- , 
gau, scene by scene, with ff 
a descriptive or pious 
commentary declaimed by 
the Chorus—an ex- 
cellent orator at 
Brixlegg, tho one 
with a strong dia- 
lect ; also by choral 
music from some 
eighteen singers, 
by short orchestral 
interludes, and, 
along with the 
declamatory epi- 
sodes, by the usual 
appropriate tab- 
leaux from the Old 
Testament. The 
Brixlegg musical 
score, by the by, is 
a better one than 
most, while, of 
course, it is more 
sentimental than 
robust in its ideas. 
It is, too, better sung than 
played, the small orchestra 
leaving much to be de- 
sired even from a Tyrol village- 
band. 

The piece itself is devout and 
well-constructed if its models be 
remembered. In carefulness of 
adherence to the sacred story, 
not to mention drawing on 
episodes that pious tradition has added, 
these Passion-dramas are almost invari- 
ably like in every detail. The trilogy at 
Eibesthal makes the widest and happiest 
departures of any that I have seen. But 
just therein comes a detrimental. For the 
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(Max Gritsch) 
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deference to convention and to religious 
tradition drags the action and text out to 
a length at once unnecessary and weari- 
some. The Brixlegg play demands a 
full day; and a full day in a Tyrol mid- 
summer, in a wooden-roofed auditorium, 
with every current of air carefully barred 
out, is no small trial to one’s temperature 
and lungs. But the tragedy was followed 
with evidently the deepest attention, and 
often with emotion, tho the manifesta- 
tions of the one and the other were not 
so much from the younger men and 
women as from their seniors. The 
audiences this summer have been 
crowded, and of all creeds and 
classes. 
The Passion-play at Erl, 
a village tucked away near 
Oberaudorf, and some 
kilometers from 
Kufstein, a_ bust- 
ling station on the 
Arlberg, is a pe- 
culiarly genuine, 
primitive and in- 
teresting type. 
Here everything is 
really unsophisti- 
cated, as far as ac- 
tion and stage-ef- 
fect are concerned. 
All the actors and 
actresses are of 
the village. Many 
of them are poor 
people, too — pos- 
sessed of far more 
religious feeling 
than _ education. 
The play is a sim- 
| ple and home- 
made product. The the- 
ater, the scenery, the 
music, all are local; and 
the occasional grotesquerie and 
“crudenesses are easily pardoned 
because the mnaiveté appeals to 
one. This play, too, is performed 
semi-occasionally, and is also of 
recent establishment. It is at 
present in abeyance because of cir- 
cumstances that may make one smile in 
noticing that village human-nature is 
sometimes much more positive than vil- 
lage-piety. With the first performances 
of the Passion-play at Erl the receipts 
proved gratifyingly large. The money 
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was for the benefit of the community, of 
course—that had been before the repre- 
sentations were decided on. ‘But it had 
not been previously settled just how the 
fund was to be employed. A “sharp 
contention” grew up. Erl was racked 
and rent with its factions! One party 
claimed that a new church-clock was a 
necessity of the first sort. Another group 
spoke for a fire-engine. Another obsti- 
nate circle of debaters claimed that to 
invest the money for the good of the 
village-poor was the only suitable dis- 
position of it. Meantime, the actors 
themselves begged for—a new theater! 
and for costumes and ‘properties’ of 
more seemly kind than the rude ones 
hitherto in use. The batile grew more 
and more embittered. It has not yet 
been decided! Till it is settled Erl will 
give no more Passion-plays, as in its 
case they seem productive of much more 
than devotion and brotherly love and a 
full town-exchequer. 

Passion-plays as a religious institution 
have been queried and criticized and an- 
alyzed, especially by Protestant observ- 
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ers, until almost a polemic literature on 
them exists. But much of this querying 
is wide of the elemental interrogations 
to decide whether they are edifying or 
unedifying, an aid to reverence or the 
contrary, among those special Catholic 
publics where they exist—or in an even 
wide appeal. Their justification in their 
prope milieux hangs on a few plain, sim- 
ple elements only. Are they acted with 
reverence and avoidance of unnecessary 
theatrism? Is their intention, whether 
given here or there, merely one of money- 
making, or does a genuine religious sen- 
timent enter into their performance? 
Are their audiences distinctively local, 
Catholic spectators?—a class truly im- 
pressed by what is offered? Do they 
avoid unhelpful religious fiction and 
tradition in treating the Gospel tragedy ? 
In so far as one or another of the dramas 
answers satisfactorily this sort of spe- 
cial catechism it may properly be set . 
down as worthy of life and favor, so 
long as spiritual life is taught by eye as 
well as by the ear to the simple souls of 
the world. 
Bupapest, Huncary. 
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Ballooning as a Profession 


BY AUGUSTE E. GAUDRON 


[M. Gaudron jis a London aeronaut who, by order of the British Government, is 
now engaged in building an aeroplane balloon of 120 horse-power, to cost $25,000. It 
is designed for use in war, and, if successful, is to be capable of carrying five persons 
and remaining in the air within a radius of one mile from the starting point for twenty- 


four hours without descending. 
has made more than 1,200 ascents. 


M. Gaudron has been a balloonist from childhood, and 
He had charge, in St. Louis, of the balloons that 


were sent up during the fireworks exhibition in connection with the World’s Fair dedica- 


tion ceremonies.—EDITOR. ] 


ITH the aid of the aeroplane in 
the last five years balloons have 
grown smaller and smaller. The 

aeroplane is a smooth board, so to speak, 
which, according to theory, will sail 
straight through the air. When the 
plane is tipped to one side the balloon 
ascends ; when it is tipped in the opposite 
direction, there is a descent. The swift- 
ness of motion supports the aeroplane in 
part. To be kept in the’ air entirely by 
the swiftness of motion, dispensing al- 
together with the balloon, is the ideal of 
the aeroplane balloonist. Like many 


ideals, this one of ballooning without a 
balloon is far away, but when it comes it 
will make air navigation both safer and 
more practicable. 

The question of danger, however, even 
in a non-dirigible balloon, is a negligible 
factor, provided there be proper prepara- 
tion. In my career as an aeronaut I have 
never been seriously injured. The inci- 
dent which threatened most disastrous 
consequences arose from a misunder- 
standing in sending up the balloon. It 
was an ascent from Trieste, Austria, a 
city in which the language spoken is the 
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Italian. As I am not at all conversant 
with the Italian tongue, I was obliged to 
have my orders translated. I was al- 
ready seated in the seat of the balloon, 
but I had not the parachute in my hand 
when I gave the direction to my assist- 
ats, “ Let the balloon up a little.” The 
translator did not catch my meaning and 
gave the command, “Let go.” I began 
to go up at a tremendously rapid rate, 
and within a few seconds I was over the 
Adriatic Sea. There was no ballast or 
valve to control the balloon, and I ap- 
peared to be without resources. Having 
no parachute, I must remain with the bal- 
loon, which would not discharge its gas 
and descend for two hours. It would 
then be dark and I should be 70 miles 
out at sea. I had no hope of any boat 
following me at the terrific rate at which 
the balloon was being driven along. A 
sheer catastrophe seemed impending. 
Yet as I reflected that something must 
be done to try to save myself, I remem- 
bered that the balloon was kept in posi- 
tion by my weight, and that if I could in 
any way tilt the unwieldy structure so 
that the large opening at the bottom 
would be at the side or at the top, the gas 


would escape much more rapidly and 
descent be more speedy. I resolved to 
take hold of the lines underneath and 
climb up the netting on the outside of 


the balloon. My first attempt turned the 
neck to a point about midway from top 
to bottom, but this appeared to have little 
effect. Again I climbed, with extreme 
caution, for the balloon might at any time 
shift position ; but, to my joy, the balloon 
turned until the opening was about three- 
quarters of the distance toward the top. 
In an infinitely short time I began to go 
down with great rapidity. The balloon had 
been at a hight of about 6,000 feet. Down, 
down I came, the balloon making for me 
a sort of parachute, and in what must 
have been about three minutes I struck 
the water with a tremendous splash, and 
I knew I was safe. I was about three 
miles out at sea, but I saw behind me a 
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steamer coming in my direction. The 
life-belt which I wore kept me up for ten 
minutes or more, until I was picked up 
by this vessel, which turned out to be a 
revenue cutter that was purposely ready 
for me, without my knowledge. 

A trip with Dr. F. A. Barton across 
the English channel, starting from Beck- 
enham and landing at Calais, was entire- 
ly without accident. More peril threat- 
ened once over the mouth of the Thames. 
We had started from London, but had 
lost our bearings because clouds beneath 
us hid the landscape, and on descending 
through the clouds we suddenly found 
some very vigorous manipulation neces- 
sary to bring us to earth in the sand at 
low-tide rather than in the water. 

When I was a boy of sixteen I once 
struck the earth in an open prairie, where 
there was neither bush nor tree nor any 
building for an anchor. A fierce gale was 
blowing and I was dragged over the 
ground for three miles until I was com- 
pletely exhausted. After that for a time 
I almost consented to follow my relatives’ 
advice and give up ballooning, but the 
balloonist cannot do that. After he has 
once mounted the air, the desire comes 
upon him again and he cannot resist it. 

If the flying machine is ever to be free- 
ly used for commerce and travel, it must 
be made independent of the balloon, be- 
cause the balloonis too fragile for common 
use. Theories have been advanced about 
strengthening it by putting ribs in it, but 
Count Zeppelin’s expensive ‘ attempt 
showed the difficulties in this respect. 
The inventions of Santos-Dumont have 
greatly improved motors and balloon mo- 
tive power, but still the balloon remains. 

If more men of leisure had the plucki- 
ness, the ingenuity and the enthusiasm 
of the young Brazilian, and were willing 
not only to hazard their lives in balloon 
ascents, but to gain the skill which comes 
only from beginning the study in their 
youth, as he did, the flying vehicle might 
soon become as common a sight as the 
more prosaic automobile, 

Sr. Louis, Ma. 





The Church in the Philippines 


BY THE MOST REV. J. J. HARTY 


ARCHBISHOP OF MANILA 


[Archbishop Harty was appointed to the See of Manila in June of this year, and on 
August 15th was consecrated in Rome by Pope Pius X, receiving the pallium two days 


later at the hands of the Pope. 


He was born in St. Louis, within a stone’s throw of 


St. Leo’s, of which he is still pastor, a large and flourishing parish which he founded 
fourteen years ago: and he will follow the wish of the parishioners in remaining with 


them for a month or more, up till the time he leaves for Manila. 


Five months ago he 


celebrated at St. Leo’s the silver jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood, when he 


was presented with a purse of $3.000 and many other costly gifts. 


He is a very liberal- 


minded, even-tempered man, who made it a point to know every man, Catholic or 


Protestant, in his parish of four or five thousand souls. 


His remarks on the Philip- 


pines were given in an interview, which he approved after it was written.—EbDITor. ] 


NE of the first acts of the new 
hierarchy in the Philippines will 
be to submit to Rome the names 

of men to be made bishops of two new 
dioceses, unless Rome in the meantime 
should fill these offices from her own 
motion. The creation of the additional 
dioceses, which as yet are unnamed, will 
give in the Philippines a college of bish- 
ops consisting of the archbishop and five 
bishops. Under Spanish rule there were 


but four, an archbishop and three bishops, 
each of whom was generally a member 
of a religious order. 


The two new dioceses have been carved 
from the diocese of Nueva Segovia, to 
which in return some other territory has 
been added. On the parish books of the 
Philippines there are the names of 8,000,- 
ooo Catholics, and the diocese of Cebu, 
with its 1,800,000 souls, is probably the 
largest in the archipelago. Bishop 
Hendricks, of Rochester, N. Y., re- 
nowned for his patience, has been well 
appointed to this populous see. “ Fath- 
er” Hendricks—for he was a parish 
priest until his appointment to Cebu was 
made—was the typical pastor of his peo- 
ple. Every one in trouble in Rochester 
went to Father Hendricks. You would 
find, some mornings, seventy persons 
waiting for him in the parlors of his 
residence, to each of whose causes he 
was able to listen quickly and sympa- 
thetically, giving each visitor just the ad- 
vice which was best. 

The other two bishops, Bishop Rooker, 
in the diocese of Jaro, and Bishop Dough- 
erty, in the diocese of Nueva Segovia, 
are already on the ground. I shall go 
in November, and I believe Bishop Hen- 
dricks is to go with me or at about the 
same time. 
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Bishop Dougherty, who is a man of 
superior attainments, a master of lan- 
guages and a profound student of the- 
ology, will at once re-establish the dio- 
cesan seminary for educating young men 
to the priesthood, which was closed three 
years ago in Nueva Segovia. For this 
purpose he took with him from Phila- 
delphia a community of six American 
priests, who were professors in theolog- 
ical seminaries. - Bishop Dougherty him- 
self was professor of dogmatic theology 
mn St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia. He has also in Nueva 
Segovia three theological students from 
this country. 

Bishop Rooker, already in Jaro, was 
raised to the episcopate in order to be 
sent to the new possessions, like each of 
the other members of the Philippine hier- 
archy as it now stands. Like the others, 
also, he was consecrated at Rome. 
Bishop Rooker was formerly a member 
of the Apostolic Delegation at Wash- 
ington, D. C., under Cardinal Martinelli. 
He is enthusiastic in his new mission. 

Bishop Allocer, who resigned at Cebu 
and who now administers the diocese of 
Manila, is the only bishop left in the 
Philippines of those who were there when 
the United States took possession, three 
years ago. The others have been re- 
called. Bishop Allocer is a very learned 
man, and a member of the Capuchin 
order. 

From the religious orders I expect 
great assistance in carrying on my work. 
They will be on precisely the same foot- 
ing as the religious in this country. The 
religious in America should have very 
high praise, because in this country they 
stand before the people as a very superior 
body of men, They occupy in this coun- 
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try the positions of professors, give mis- 
sions, retreats and lectures, and I shall 
be very glad to have them help me thus 
over there. In my limited station as pas- 
tor at St. Leo’s I have always brought in 
the religious to help me in giving lec- 
tures, missions and retreats, and in the 
broader sphere that I have now I hope 
to use them in the same capacity. 

The Congregation of Missions, or 
Lazarist Fathers, are in charge of a theo- 
logical seminary at Cebu, and a seminary 
at Manila was under their care until the 
American occupation, when it was 
turned over to the Jesuits. This is rather 
unusual, and it was only because of neces- 
sity that the Jesuit Father-General in 
Rome permitted it. The Jesuits have 
also their university in Manila, with 
1,200 students. - It is here that they pre- 
pare young men for the Jesuit priest- 
hood. In the Manila diocesan seminary 
(now under the care of the Jesuits, as I 
have said), merely the training for dio- 
cesan priests is given—that is, for those 
that are to be appointed to serve in par- 
ishes,—the “‘ secular ” priests as they are 
commonly called in distinction from the 
members of religious orders. The 
Lazarist Fathers are the well-known edu- 
cators of the diocesan -priests, both in 
this country and in Europe. In America 
they divide almost evenly with the Sul- 
picians the care of the seminaries, except 
about half a dozen institutions which are 
managed locally by the diocesan priests ; 
and in France the seminaries under 
Lazarist control number 20, while there 
are 17 with the Sulpicians in charge. 

The other seminary, in the diocese of 
Nueva Segovia, is to be in charge of the 
diocesan priests—that is to say,of Bishop 
Dougherty and his priests. A fourth 
seminary will very likely soon be added 
by the re-establishment of the seminary 
* at Jaro, under Bishop Rooker. 

Starting with these facilities, we hope 
to be able to encourage and foster voca- 
tions to the priesthood, until the native 
Filipino clergy form a powerful body, 
because the Council of Trent declares 
that the Church is never stable in any 
country until the native element pre- 
dominates in the priesthood. This is as 
it should be. In Italy we have an Italian 
priesthood, in Ireland an Irish priest- 
hood, in England an English priesthood. 
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The native priest understands the tem- 
per, the genius of the people. He has 
the same psychological bent as they, and 
knows in what moral characteristics they 
are lacking, in what they are strong. 

In the evidence brought before the 
Philippine Commission it was shown that 
the priests of Spanish birth filled almost 
all the important ecclesiastical offices, not 
allowing the Filipinos, when they did be- 
come priests, to be other than assistants, 
except in some rare cases where for per- 
sonal reasons the archbishop desired to 
pass over the members of religious or- 
ders and to appoint native priests in their 
places. It was shown that Spain as- 
sumed first place in the beginning, at the 
time of the conquest, and very little op-- 
portunity or encouragement was after- 
ward given to the natives who became 
priests. 

With such a state of affairs it is not 
surprising that few vocations manifested 
themselves. Even in this country, where 
ecclesiastical advancement is upon an en- 
tirely democratic basis, the number of 
young men entering the priesthood is 
sometimes less than it ought to be. The 
priest’s life is at best a career of self- 
denial. The financial outlook of a bare 
$400 a year is apt to discourage the 
young man, who may make more than 
this in almost any commercial pursuit. 
The spiritual side of his nature must be 
strongly developed before he is willing to 
give up social ties and worldly prospects, 
as he must do if he becomes a priest. It 
is only by faithful culture that vocations 
can be induced. This culture it shall be 
our aim to give. 

Every parish in the Philippines, with 
very few exceptions, has had its gram- 
mar school under the Spanish régime, 
according to the report brought to me. 
We shall advance the standard as much 
as possible in each school. The people 
of the Philippines are a Catholic péople, 
and as such there will be no infringe- 
ment of rights when we teach catechism 
before school hours or after school 
hours. 

Too much, perhaps, has been said of 
the ignorance of the Filipinos. Just as 
in our own country there are illiterates, 
so in the Philippines there are people 
who have not had the advantages of 
education, but in no greater per cent. 
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than in a number of States which I 
might mention in our own country. 
From 250 to 300 Filipinos came to 
America from the Philippines two years 
ago and entered different universities all 
over the country. In many instances 
they have carried off the highest per cent. 
in their studies. In Santa Clara last 
June, at the Jesuit University, a Philip- 
pine student won the gold medal, the 
highest prize in English. 

The distrust of American methods 
which was felt by priests and people in 
the Philippines three years ago has en- 
tirely disappeared. The Filipinos now 
welcome American teachers, and are try- 
ing to adapt themselves to our forms of 
government. The people of the Philip- 
pines are natural imitators, and as a wit- 
ness before the Commission said, “ They 
will readily follow American customs if 
the proper people go in for them.” They 
are handicapped somewhat by their feuds 
and family jealousies, but there is rea- 
son to hope that they are advancing to- 
ward self-government. 


I shall take no priests from America 
with me, unless some should offer them- 
selves as volunteers, which I hardly ex- 
pect in the short time before my depar- 
ture. When a priest says to me that he 
would like to go to the Philippines, I do 
not regard that as a declaration that he 
will go. He must seriously consider the 
matter, and go through the necessary 
form of securing a release from his own 
archbishop in this country before he can 
be at all a candidate. As T cannot thor- 
oughly understand Philippine conditions 
until I reach Manila, I would not ask any 
of the American clergy to go with me. I 
might not have any appointment for them 
over there, and my diocese might not be 
able to support them. After I arrive in 
Manila and study the situation, if I need 
assistants I shall invite volunteers. But 
it is my plan to go first myself. This 
principle applies to most of my work in 
the Archipelago. I cannot outline any 
policy with definiteness until I learn from 
the Filipinos themselves, in their own 
language, just what they desire. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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‘“'Things- 


BY MARION 


EOPLE who read the newspapers 
thirty-five years ago will recall the 
controversy over the authorship of 

the pathetic ballad, “ Rock Me to Sleep, 
Mother,” written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Akers Allen (“Florence Percy ’’). 

Altho Mrs. Allen had proved her abil- 
ity to write this and far better poetry, 
her claim to the authorship of the popu- 
lar song was sharply questioned by half 
a dozen competitors for the honor of 
having produced it. 

The squabble ended in the laugh raised 
by Mark Twain’s entrance upon the scene 
with an address to the loudest and most 
persistent of the claimants. It began 
after this manner: 

“ Cease then, O B , your silly complaint! 
You know you're pretending to be what you 
ain’t!” 

I adopt the homely phrase as the key 
to the manifold difficulties attending do- 
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in-Law’ 
HARLAND 


mestic relations created by legal enact- 
ment and not by nature. 

The most difficult and painful of these 
complexities arises, of course, from the 
introduction of the daughtcr-in-law to the 
son’s mother. A vast majority of wom- 
en live amicably, if not lovingly, with 
the husbands of their daughters. This is 
the simple truth in the face of the stock 
jeers touching “ my wife’s mother,” and 
the readiness with which a plea of “ too 
much mother-in-law ” is accepted in ex- 
tenuation of all manner of marital es- 
capades. There are several reasons why 
a woman prefers to keep on friendly 
terms with her son-in-law. If she be 
sensible and clear-eyed, she is not slow 
in appreciating the comfortable truth that 
her child loves her no less for loving her 
husband more. The two matrons have 
more in common, and are drawn more 
closely together in sympathy and in ex- 
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perience, than before the girl’s marriage. 
If the mother have not gained a son— 
which rarely happens, let me say—she 
has not lost a daughter. 

Again—and a yet more powerful rea- 
son—the mother, knowing for herself 
that the worst fate which could befall 
the young wife would be alienation from 
the man to whom she is hound “ for bet- 
ter, for worse, until death do you part,” 
—would, if she haye a spark of natural 
affection for her offspring, prefer to 
banish herself from her child’s home and 
heart to knowing that she “lives un- 
happily ” with her husband. 

David Copperfield’s landlady covered 
the ground better than he or she knew in 
her answer to his query, “ How do you 
know that I am in love?” “I ama 
mother myself, Mr. Copperfield!” One 
who is a wife herself cannot ignore the 
supreme strength, the unsurpassable 
sacredness implied in the word. 

Admitting these facts—as all must 
who have studied life with unbiased 
judgment—one may well be puzzled by 
the far different attitude maintained by 
the good woman and devoted mother 
toward the bride for whom the son be- 
speaks a daughter’s place in her heart. 
He makes the demand confidently and 
happily—poor boy! “ Mother” and he 
have been chums always, so much to 
one another that she cannot fail to be 
the tenderest of parents to the woman 
he loves. The dear girl has only to creep 
into the cozy corner awaiting her under 
the wing that has sheltered him and his 
sisters from birth. 

To her own heart, sore and often hot, 
the wife and mother—who has never 
been a bridegroom !—says: “ This girl” 
(if the heart be very hot she says “ This 
creature’) “has come between him and 
me! She has robbed me of the first 
place in his love.” 

With this conviction stinging like a 
serpent in her consciousness and biting 
like an adder into her soul, she feigns to 
receive the robber “as a daughter,” and 
tries to adapt speech and behavior to the 
new relation—the pretense that runs 
counter to reason and inclination. As 
might have been predicted, the effort is, 
in ninety-eight cases out of every hun- 
dred, a ghastly failure. 

Both women “know they’re pretend- 
ing to be what they ain’t'” 
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The saucy slang rings itself in our 
ears like the knell of a bell-buoy warning 
sailors off the reefs. 

A like result attends the well-meant, 
well-bred endeavor of sisters-in-law to 
fit the newcomer into the niche conven- 
tion and (so-called) Christian amity 
assign to her. The hole may be padded 
with kindly intent and gentlest cour- 
tesies. The square peg can neither be 
slid nor driven into it. 

“ What ”—asks the Prince of Satirists, 
n “Vanity Fair ”—“ does a fashionable 
woman mean when she says, * Of course 
I love Jane as a sister’ ””—“ Jane” be- 
ing unfashionable and poor. 

When Things-in-law force sisterhood 
upon each other the sham is grotesque as 
well as pitiable. 

The whole situation is violent because’ 
unnatural. Let the daughter choose a’ 
husband after her own heart, and the’ 
bridegroom rejoice over the bride—his 
predestined complemental self, frér the’ 
beginning of the ages. All these fdar- 
velous correspondences of taste aad 
feeling, and the exultant satisfaction if¥ 
their respective mates, do not alter the’ 
basal fact that the ties and obligations 
of blood are born, not made. 

The love which informs the mother’s 
being, the spontaneous upgushing of 
yearning tenderness that is almost agony 
in its intensity, at the thought of sons 
and daughters born of her body and her 
spirit, no more resembles in quality the 
sentiment she cultivates laboriously for 
her children-in-law than the wistaria, 
pinned stiffly across my summer bonnet, 
is like the mauve clusters palpitating with 
fragrance and the ecstasy of bloom that, 
while I write, dally with the south wind 
before my window. 

Then why attempt the obviously im- 
possible? Let us reason together above 
dutiful attempt and ghastly failure, as 
we would try to adjust other mortal mis- 
takes. Why should not the mother, put- 
ting away from her for the time the 
thought that she no longer stands first 
with her boy, accept his wife as an ac- 
quaintance she means to convert into a 
friend? Let her regard the acquaintance 
as an associate who must be worth cul- 
tivating since her son vouches for her. 
It is highly expedient for his sake, for 
the good of society and to insure har- 
mony in the domestic circle, that they 
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should get on comfortably together. She 
is resolute to see whatever is pleasant 
and comely in the newcomer, and to cast 
the mantle of charity over all that is ob- 
jectionable. The thought of setting her 
side by side in her heart with her chil- 
dren does not obtrude itself. The effort 
to do this would provoke comparisons 
that would unsettle the predetermined 
friendship. Because the friendship is a 
foregone conclusion she refrains from 
adverse criticisms, and keeps a bright 
lookout for whatever may promote kindly 
feeling between her daughters and 
“John’s wife.” John’s wife, hencefor- 
ward, is her neighbor whom the Elev- 
enth Commandment teaches her to love 
as herself. She reads nowhere in her 
Bible that she is to love an alien as her 
own flesh-and-blood. °* 

Received within the bounds of cordial 
friendliness upon these grounds, the 
Thing-in-law of either gender is not 
handicapped by conventional obligations 
to feel filially, when, as a matter of fact, 
a gentle glow of amiable good-will is all 
that should be expected. If, as the ac- 
quaintanceship progresses, warmer per- 
sonal regard is developed, so much the 
better and happier for all concerned. 

Herein is practical good sense and 
benevolence unfeigned. The newcomer, 
if tried by the standard of feeling applied 
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to sons and daughters, will inevitably be 
found wanting. The slip of a strange 
vine, she is set among olive plants that 
have all been reared according to one 
rule in soil expressly adapted to their 
characteristics and iodiosyncrasies. 

“Strike your roots deep and conform 
your growth to these,” says the tiller of 
the domestic plantation. “ You are now 
one of them.” 

The Oriental mother-in-law is wiser in 
her generation—a generation that has 
held its own from the days of Rebekah 
and Naomi until now, in those change- 
less lands. She transplants the alien 
vine when a tiny, undeveloped shoot from 
the parent stock, marking it for her own, 
and bringing it up to suit the place it is 
to fill. 

“My people shall be thy people,” as 
spoken by her, is in the imperative mood. 
There is no pretense of being what she 
is not. If the absorption of the daughter- 
in-law’s individuality into that of the hus- 
band’s mother and that of her household 
seems to us like violence done to natural 
laws, it is, as least, frank brutality—plain, 
if not fair dealing. 

In countries where higher Christian 
civilization bears rule, the conventional 
dealing with a relation at once delicate 
and complex are neither plain nor fair. 


Pompton, N, J 
s 
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Her Assurance (After Shipwreck) 


BY SARAH PIATT 


“Five hundred souls went down,” she said. 
(Death-white and cold the sea-birds fly.) 
“Vet, friends of these, be comforted.” 
(Long will the winds and water cry.) 
“Five hundred souls went down, but I 
Know of a truth that none are dead. 


“These through sure pathways safely found 
The Blesséd Islands man should seek: 

New light, sweet light, on pleasant ground, 
And laugh on lip and flush on cheek, 
And tender voices that could speak 

Their language with diviner sound. 


“ What time for tears have you and I? 
Tho dim the sea, the compass knows— 
Hid in the mist—the Land is nigh. 
Oh, scarred with rocks and stung with snows, 
Sword-sharp may be the blast which blows 
The secret of the spices by!” 


Nortu Brxp, Onto, 
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Definitions of Christianity 


THE most significant book in recent 
theology is Adolf Harnack’s ‘“ What is 
Christianity?” This statement is justi- 
fied, not by Harnack’s sharp, enlighten- 
ing characterizations of the leading fea- 
tures of the Christian faith and the prin- 
cipal tendencies in the dogmas of the 
historic churches, but by the purpose of 
the book, the questions it seeks to answer 
—“ What has Christianity been? What 
lias it now become?” The religion of 
Jesus does not exist free in nature: its 
separation is the work of the theological 
laboratory. To the laboratory process, 
therefore, Harnack submits the various 
‘mixtures that have borne the name of 
Christianity, that he may prove what is 
the really vital and essential in the be- 
liefs and institutions that trace their way 
back to a stirring among the common foik 
of Galilee 2,000 years ago. It is not the 
ability of the investigator that gives 
the book its importance—tho, indeed, 
Harnack is the genius of modern the- 
ologians—but his question, his problem. 
The chief interest is no longer in ques- 
tions of criticism, the dates and literary 
character of books and documents. These 
are still considered and much remains 
to be settled, but the center of interest 
has passed té questions of the essential 
character of Christianity itself. Perhaps 
theological science is not ready for the 
undertaking; certainly much work re- 
mains on the character of the sources; 
but the question has come, and it came in 
a book of such brilliant learning, such 
fairness and clearness of judgment, such 
eloquent and religious spirit that it com- 
pels comparison with Schieiermacher’s 
Reden ueber die Religion of 100 years 
before, and gives hope of like favorable 
issue in clearness of the air and concen- 
tration upon the vital and essential. 


The interest aroused by Harnack, cr 





* THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. By William 
Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

7 THE CHRISTIAN PoINT oF View: Three Ad- 
dresses by George William Knoz, Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert and Francis Brown. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents. 


perhaps rather the interest which Har- 
nack proved to exist, has led Prof. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown to prepare a history 
of the definitions of Christianity.* He ex- 
plains that his book is not “another at- 
tempt to define Christianity, but rather 
to analyze the problem involved in such 
a definition, and to give an account of the 
more important attempts which have been 
made to solve it.” These attempts were 
made chiefly in three periods, the An- 
cient Church, the Reformation, and the 
nineteenth century. In the Ancient 
Church there were three distinct an- 
swers, as represented by Paul, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Letter of Bar- 
nabas. The Reformation brought a new 
impulse to define Christianity, but failed 
to draw the proper distinction between 
the Old Testament and the New, and so 
to appreciate Christianity as an historical 
religion. With the rise of the Kantian 
Philosophy and the awakening of the his- 
torical spirit came new interest in the 
question and new principles by which to 
solve it. In his famous definition of re- 
ligion as an extension of morals, Kant 
laid the basis of a definition of Chris- 
tianity which could do justice to its moral 
force. With Schleiermacher came appre- 
ciation of the basis of religion in the hu- 
man personality, and the necessity of con- 
sidering Christianity as an historic re- 
ligion with Christ as its central figure. 
Ritschl compelled the recognition of the 
social aspect of Christianity, and started 
the question as to what Jesus meant by 
the Kingdom of God; he gave justice to 
Paul’s teachings and made redemption its 
fundamental fact, and victory over the 
world and over sin its purpose in the 
world; he drew the line between the Old 
and the New Testaments as it had never 
been drawn before, and insisted that 
Christianity was not every good thing 
that had ever been in the world, but the 
truth and the life that had their rise in 
Jesus of Nazareth and have developed 
from his teachings. Professor Brown 
closes with a brief résumé of Harnack 
and an appreciation of the results at- 
tained. 
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No one can follow the study here 
briefly outlined without sincere respecc 
for the patience and fidelity, the fair 
spirit and careful scholarship which it 
manifests. No one can follow it with- 
out added clearness of thought in the su- 
preme problems which it considers. It 
ig through such careful historical studies 
as this that we shall learn that religion is 
not for every good purpose in the world 
—for example, that it has nothing to do 
with curing sick people—and that Chris- 


tianity is not a compendium of all 


the wisdom 
men shall ever 
possess, but a 
certain thing 
that came into 
the world at a 
definite time 
and is fitted to 
do a certain 
very necessary 
work, provided 
one does not 
try to make it 
work in spheres 
where it does 
not belong. 

In the same 
spirit as Pro- 
fessor Brown’s 
historical study 
is a small vol- 
ume containing 
three addresses 
by his col- 
leagues at 
Union Semi- 
nary, New 
York. That of 
Dr. Knox is 
on the “Problem for the Church,” 
which he contends is nothing less 
than the problem of the knowledge of 
God, and he looks for its solution in a 
better appreciation of Jesus. The ad- 
dress of Dr. McGiffert is an earnest ap- 
peal for thorough and immediate “ Re- 
construction in Theology’ on the basis 
of the historic Christ, making the con- 
trolling principle of Christ’s life the con- 
trolling principle of the reconstructed 
Theology. Dr. Francis Brown, while 
recognizing the limitations of the Old 
Testament for Christian use, presents a 
strong case for its permanent religious 


Gin Lane. 


After the Picture by Hogarth (Reduced). 
the Works of Charles and Mary Lamb 
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value. The “Christian Point of View ’” 
as illustrated in these addresses is that of 
“the progressive realization, in thought 
as in life, of the supremacy of Christ,” 
which is that view of Christianity to 
which Prof. William Adams Brown de- 
clares the history of its definitions leads. 


Sd 
Charles and Mary Lamb 


Tus will undoubtedly be the authori- 
tative edition of Lamb* for many years to 
come; indeed 
it is scarcely 
probable that 
any future 
editor will be 
found ready to 
bestow so much 
labor on the 
editing of 
works which 
might seem in 
themselves so 
far removed 
from the need 
of diligent 
scholarship. In 
the first place 
Mr. Lucas has 
discovered a 
good deal of 
verse and 
prose. which 
Lamb con- 
tributed to 
various period- 
icalsand which, 
for one reason 
and _ another, 
was never re- 
published. Some of this material had 
already been brought into earlier edi- 
tions of Lamb, but no small portion of 
it is now for the first time reprinted. 

It.is in the notes, however, that the 
great strength of this edition lies. Really 
it almost disheartens one to reflect on the 
amount of labor which Mr. Lucas must 
have undertaken to trace the innumerable 
quotations and allusions sprinkled 
through Lamb’s pages—a task made 
vastly more difficult by Lamb’s inveterate 


From 





* THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
Edited by BE. V. Lucas. In Seven Volumes. Vol. I, 
Miscellaneous Prose; and Vol. V, Poems and Plays. 
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habit of quoting incorrectly. One is sur- 
prised to observe how few of these 
sources have escaped the editor’s vigilant 
eye and memory. Nor is the hunting 
down of citations the only labor that has 
gone to the making of these notes.» In 
one way or another a considerable part 
of the literary history of the period is 
brought to bear on the elucidation of 
Lamb’s various productions. There will 
certainly be a question in the minds of 
some whether or not such a mass of eru- 
dition added to so slight a writer as Lamb 
is not pedantic or 
impertinent. To 
those ‘who go to 
our Saint Charles, 
as Thackeray 
called him, for the 
entertainment o f 
an hour this elabo- 
rate annotation, 
‘and the size of the 
volumes due to the 
notes and to the in- 
clusion of so much 
indifferent matter, 
will probably act 
as a repellant ; they 
will find what they 
want in the handy, 
and not incomplete, 
volumes now being 
edited by Mr. Wil- 
liam Macdonald. 
But for libraries 
and for a scholarly 
reading of an au- 
thor who, after all, 
was a scholar in his 
own way, there 
must be a recourse 
to Mr. Lucas’s more elaborate work. 
It could not but happen that a number 
of errors should creep into so many refer- 
ences as these notes contain. We have 
ourselves, in a cursory reading, observed 
one or two which had not been pointed 
out in the longer English reviews of the 
volumes. So, for example, in an ex- 
planatory note on the quotation of Vir- 
gil’s “ Lacrimae rerum,’ Mr. Lucas 
writes: “ Tennyson, of course, inclined 
to the wider rendering when he wrote, in 
his ‘Ode on Virgil,’ of ‘the sense of 
tears in mortal things.’” It is a little 


(Reduced). 
and Mary Lamb 


Garrick’s Monument in Westminster Abbey 
From the Works of Charles 
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hard to take away Matthew Arnold’s ex- 
quisite line on his dog Geist and ascribe 
it to Tennyson. The illustrations are not 
for ornament but for elucidation, and as 
such are placed at the end of the volume 
among the notes. 


Bliss Carman’s Pipes of Pan* 


Mr. CarMAN certainly has the lyric 
vein. There can be no doubt of that by this 
time. His verses ‘sing. Nor is there any 
question of the singular fineness and 
hauntingness of 
his sentiment. To 
attempt anything 
on these subjects 
at this date would 
be to bring coals 
to Newcastle. But 
there is one essen- 
tial peculiarity of 
his verse, which 
we have never seen 
touched on and 
which is, like femi- 
nine coquetry, at 
once a charm and 
a weakness. His 
melody and senti- 
ment are accom- 
panied by a disin- 
tegration — we 
know not what else 
to call it—of 
thought. For in- 
stance, in the piece 
entitled “April 
Weather,” which 
is for the rest de- 
lightfully written, 
there are ten pe- 
riods—or eleven full stops, if we count a 
final exclamation—with not a single prin- 
cipal verb, not a single predication among 
them. Perhaps nothing could better il- 
lustrate how little contemplative Mr. 
Carman’s poetry is—a sort of elementary 
surrender to the first sensation of things. 
For inasmuch as thought consists in 
judgment, that is, in the recognition of 
identity and distinction, its expression in 
language must strictly conform to the 





No. II. From the Green Book 
Bliss Carman. Boston: L. C. 


* PIPES oF PAN. 
of the Bards. B 
Page & Co. $1.0 
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model of the sentence, which prescribes 
the only way of completely affirming 
such identity and distinction; while un- 
chastened feeling, on the contrary, just 
because it is obscure, confused, and 
troubled, tends as strongly to express 
itself chaotically and piecemeal. 

The same disposition of spirit is even 
more evident in the titular piece of the 
volume, “ The Green Book of the Bards,” 
as compared with the formal evidence 
just adduced. Of course “ The Green 
Book of the Bards” is nature—that is, 
the peculiar sensory and emotional “com- 
plex” to which the poet’s consciousness 
gives a sort of coherence and projection 
—neither “the thing as in itself it really 
is” nor a thinking clear through it to 
perfection ; and the names of the “ bards ” 
supposed to have derived their inspira- 
tion thence are strung together through 
a series of stanzas with an inconsequence 
worthy of Emerson at his loosest: 


“Here were derived the gospels 
Of Emerson and John; 

’Twas with this revelation 
The face of Moses shone. 


Here Blake and Job and Omar 
The author’s meaning traced: 

Here Virgil got his sweetness, 
And Arnold his unhaste. 


Here Horace learned to question, 
And Browning to reply ——” 


Now this quality of which we have 
been speaking gives the volume—and, in- 
deed, all of Mr. Carman’s work with 
which we are acquainted—a kind of 
kaleidoscopic splendor ; it is full of broken 
bits of brilliant colors, illusory gleams 
and reflections like the surface of a street 
at night after a rain. Vague aspirations 
and evanescent desires which become 
definite enough every here and there, not 
to satisfy and inform, but to tease and 
tantalize. And it is the momentary ar- 
rest from time to time of some such 
transitory glory which gives the book its 
eminently characteristic air of alluring 
and elusive significancé, an air communi- 
cable only by quotation : 


“ Be thou my exaltation 
Or fortitude of mien, ‘ 
Lord of the world’s elation 
Thou breath of things unseen! ” 
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or, even better: 
“ And whoso shall wear that habit 
And favour'of the earth, . 
He shall be lord of his spirit, 
The creatures shall know his worth.” 


Characteristic of these two extracts, 
which must suffice for exemplification, 
are the sense of giddy exultation and the 
sense of incomprehensibility which are 
characteristic in various degrees of the 


book. 
& 


The Alaska Frontier 


THE author of this brochure* has done 
commendable service in placing before 
the American public a clear view of the 
important interests at stake in the 
Alaskan boundary question. When we 
use the words “at stake” we do not 
mean, however, that the loss of American 
territory is really threatened by a decision 
of the tribunal now in session in Lon- 
don. Properly speaking, that is not an 
arbitration tribunal possessing the power 
to cede American territory, for the Gov- 
ernment at Washington has emphatically 
declined to agree to any tribunal in which 
one of the members, not being selected 
from this continent, shall have a casting 
vote. It has agreed to a commission 
composed of three American and three 
British members, and it is universally be- 
lieved in this country that the former 
are not judges to review a case about 
which they are uncertain, but representa- 
tives of established American rights 
which they are in London to see con- 
firmed. If at least one British member 
of the Commission is not won over to 
the American side, it is not likely that 
the United States will ever again con- 
sent to reconsider the language of the 
treaty made between Great Britain and 
Russia in 1825. 

Assuming that Mr. Balch has stated 
the British contentions fully and accurate- 
ly, his refutation of them is, we think. 
complete, and his argument for the 
United States is so unanswerable that the 
reader will agree that there is nothing 
to arbitrate; that the American title to 
Alaskan territory, as represented on most 
of the maps published since 1825, can no 


* THE ALASKA FRONTIER. By Thomas Willing 
Balch. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. $2.00. 
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more be called in question than the title 
to Massachusetts or Virginia. The 
American contention is, briefly, that the 
treaty of 1825 gives this country, which 
acquired Alaska by purchase from Rus- 
sia in 1867, an unbroken coast line above 
54 degrees, 40 minutes. The British 
contention is that a correct interpretation 
of the treaty would place the line so that 
Canada would have several outlets to 
tidewater. We cannot go into details 
for lack of space; suffice it to say that a 
large number of maps, American, British, 
French, German and ‘Russian, place the 
boundary line exactly where the United 
States has always declared it to be. Sev- 
eral Canadian maps of recent date agree. 
and a striking confirmation is given by 
a British admiralty chart corrected to 
1901, which exhibits the line drawn in 
the same way. Moreover, the American 
claim is supported by seventy years of 
undisturbed possession. Mr. Balch has, 
we think, made good the contention that 
a history of the treaty negotiations, to- 
gether with the maps he has so con- 
vincingly grouped together, exclude 
honest doubt as to the validity of the 
American title. 


A New Edition of the Babylonian Talmud. 
Translated into English by Michael L. 
Rodkinson. Vol. IX (XVII), Section Juris- 
rudence (Damages),Tracts Maccoth, The- 
uoth and Eduyoth. Vol. X (XVIII) 
Tracts Abuda, Zara and Harioth 

The History of the Talmud. Vol. I and II 
(XIX,XX). By Michael Rodkinson. New 
York: The New Talmud Publishing Co. 


Dr. Rodkinson has brought out in the 
eighteen volumes published more than 
half of his projected translation of the 
Babylonian Talmud. The two volumes 
XVII and XVIII, bound in one, conclude 
the Section “ Jurisprudence.” These 
volumes are not among the most inter- 
esting to the Gentile reader, except the 
pages given to the chapters which tell 
what dealings may be had with idolaters. 
These are full of stories and curious in- 
formation, not a little of which would 
be of interest to the student of the his- 
tory of medicine. The two volumes, 
bound as one, of the History of the Tal- 
mud give a very interesting account of 
the various persecutions to which the 
Talmud has been subjected. There is no 
braver story in the annals of good schol- 
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arship than that of the defense of the 
Talmud by the famous Christian scholar, 
Reuchlin, at the risk of his own life and 
reputation. We observe that Dr. Rod- 
kinson does not enter into the discussions 
as to whether Jesus is recognized in the 
Talmud, except that he suggests that 
Ben Patturo, mentioned only once, 
should be read Joseph Pantira, and is the 
same as Jesus Ben-Joseph Pantira, or 
Jesus Pantira, who is supposed to be the 
Christian Jesus. The statement about 
him in the Talmud is interesting, and 
would belong to the uncanonical sayings 
of our Lord: 


“Tf two were on the road [in the desert], 
and one of them has a pitcher of water 
which is sufficient for one only until he may 
reach an inhabited place, but if both should 
use it both would die before reaching a village, 
Ben Patturo lectured that in such a case it is 
better that both should drink and die than 
that one should witness the Meath of his com- 
rade.” 


Dr. Rodkinson remarks that this judg- 
ment seems rather Essene than Talmud- 
ical. We again commend this very im- 
portant series of volumes to students and 
libraries, and express the wish that Dr. 
Rodkinson, who bears the burden of this 
work, might find the assistance of He- 
brews of wealth, inasmuch as the sale of 
such a work is likely to be slow. 


as 


Walks in New England. By C. G. Whiting. 
New York: John Lane, $1.50 net. 


Mr. Whiting has gathered a volume of 
reflections and impressions, adorned with 
a number of excellent photographic re- 
productions of nature in and about the 


Berkshires. The style and tone of these 
pieces, unaffectedly simple and pleasant, 
seems at first thought a second or third 
attenuation of Emerson and Thoreau 
after John Burroughs. But Mr. Whiting 
is more than a mere disciple of those he 
would probably be the first to acknowl- 
edge as his teachers; he is something of 
a critic of them, too. He has the shrewd- 
ness, for instance, to declare that “the 
Nature school of the age that began with 
Wordsworth and continued through Bry- 
ant and Thoreau and is so well known 
in Burroughs and many another és 
has opened the wonder of the manifesta- 
tion of life in tree and flower and the 
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glory of the scenic beauty of earth to all, 
without giving them the radical secret-of 
respect.” Whatever may be thought of 
the justice of this reproof—and opinion 
will probably split—there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Whiting himself is in possession 
of this “ radical secret of respect.” With- 
out a leaning toward the Newman kind 
of mysticism or any other form of con- 
fusion between the two orders, he ad- 
mires God as immanent in Nature and 
reverences Nature as the vestment of di- 
vinity in a dualism wherein the physical 
and the spiritual have each its fair share. 


a 


The Life Work of George Frederick Watts, 
R.A. By Hugh MacMillan. [The Temple 
Biographies.]| New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $1.50 net. 

It was a happy thought to include the 
life of the greatest living English artist 
in the Temple Biographies. A man who 
has exercised so profound an influence 
on his time as Watts is well worth a place 
in this series. It is therefore a serious 
disappointment that the responsibility of 
presenting his life and work to the public 
should have been committed to a man so 
utterly unfit for the task. We could for- 
give Dr. MacMillan for a lack of tech- 
nical knowledge necessary to criticise the 
painter’s work, if he had given us a sim- 
ple, straightforward account of the man. 

sut any satisfaction we might take in the 

facts which the writer has accumulated 
is annulled by his lack of system and by 
the gross contradiction of his own state- 
ments. Even this might be condoned, if 
it were not for the irritating sentimental- 
ity of the author’s style. Perhaps there 
has been more twaddle written about art 
than on any other subject, but it would 
be difficult to find another book on a kin- 
dred subject so cursed by maudlin moral- 
izing as is this one. 


The Captain’s Wife. By W. Clark Russell, 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co., $1.50. 

A treasure-laden vessel having been 
sunk in a harbor in a far distant island, 
the underwriters dispatch a ship, where- 
of the hero is captain, to regain the gold. 
With him go his bride, a philosophic 
diver and the villain. Adventures begin 
at once and continue until the wreck is 
reached, where the dramatic interest rap- 
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idly culminates and poetic justice ulti- 
mately prevails. Mr. Clark Russell 
neither advances nor retrogrades in his 
art. His stories are always built on pre- 
cisely the same lines, and have the posi- 
tive merit of going straight ahead with- 
out yarns within yarns, extracts from 
correspondence and other deviations. He 
can put together better descriptions of 
gales, piracies and shipwrecks than prob- 
ably any other writer before the public, 
and yet can manage to keep the sort 
of genius which informs Stevenson’s 
“ Treasure Island ” well below the hori- 
zon. The Captain’s Wife is as good as 
anything he has produced, and in point 
of precision of touch and of a journalistic 
way of making his points vivid and tell- 
ing, it is better than some of his earlier 
work. 
& 


The Redfields Succession. By Henry Burn- 
ham Boone and Kenneth Brown. New 
York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

The fact that this novel comes from 
the authors of “ Eastover Courthouse ” 
is enough to recommend it to all who 
read that delightful romance. The scenes 
are laid in the same neighborhood, and 
it is another pastoral of high life in Vir- 
ginia, where farming, fox hunting, feast- 
ing, dancing and courting are the chief 
occupations. In some stories it is what 
happens which most interests us, in 
others it is the attraction of some per- 
sonality portrayed; but in this one the 
charm lies in the way it is told. There 
are none of Miss Johnston’s rainbow 

lories, but it is the real earth we tread, 
ragrant from beneath the plow or 
packed into a race course. 


& 


The MS. in a Red Box. 


New York : John 
Lane, $1.50. 


Now that the much exploited mystery 
of authorship has been explained, we 
may judge this novel on its own merits. 
It is, in fact, a very good story, told with 
the usual affectations of modesty by the 
hero himself. The scenes are laid in the 
“Isle of Oxholme,” and the plot turns 
upon the English King’s permission to 
Cornelius Vermuijden, a Dutchman, to 
drain the marsh lands of the island and 
otherwise change its topography, against 
the protest of the inhabitants. The only 
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‘remarkable feature of the tale is the 
.amount of bad weather the author man- 
ages to get in. There never has been so 
much rain and mud depicted in fiction 
before. Everybody is wet, or about to 
get wet, and the fighting, of which there 
is much, is done between showers. 


s 
Literary Notes 


Tue September number of The Studio con- 
tains the first of an important series of ar- 
ticles on Whistler, also papers on Zuloaga, 
Watts, and Drawings by Old Masters. (John 
Lane, publisher. ) 


....The Life of Gainsborough, in the Dent- 
Dutton series, is not an inspiration to a per- 
sonal philosophy of art, such as was “ The 
French Impressionists,” by Mauclair, for ex- 
ample; but it does present, in a clear, interest- 
ing style, all that the ordinary reader cares to 
know about that great English master. (Price 
‘75, cents net.) 


....W. M. Thackeray’s acquaintance with 
the Baxter family of New York was one of the 
most interesting of the great novelist’s friend- 
ships. His letters to the Baxters are to see 
the light in the pages of The Century during 
the coming year. They cover both visits of 
Thackeray to America, and they reflect his 
opinions upon all sorts and kinds of American 
topics, with all the author’s frankness, vivacity 
and charm. 


....A new serial begins in this month’s 
Critic, entitled “The Jessica Letters.” It is 
anonymous, but the publishers say it is writ- 
ten by two authors—a real New York editor 
and a real Southern girl, who reviews some 
of his books. Of course it is going to turn 
into a love story before the end, but the 
first installment is flavored with the gossip of 
contemporaneous literature and Printing 
House Square. 


....E. P. Dutton & Co. have ready 
a new edition of “The Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt” with an introduction by Thorn- 
ton Hunt, and newly edited with notes, etc., 
by Roger Ingpen. It is of this book that Car- 
lyle said: “I call this an excellent good book, 
by far the best of the autobiographic kind I re- 
member to have read in the English language; 
and, indeed, except it be Boswell’s of Johnson, 
I do not know where we have such a picture 
drawn of a human life as in these three vol- 
umes.” 


....'' The Annual Register’ tor 1902 main- 
tains the high level of that publication. The 
first part of the volume is devoted to a résumé 
of the political history of England during the 
year 1902. The events of parliamentary life 
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are noted, and the principal speeches summa- 
rized. Foreign and colonial history is also 
dealt with. In the second part a chronological 
summary is given of the principal events of 
the year, both foreign and domestic; this is 
foliowed by a retrospect of literature, science 
and art, and an obituary of eminent persons. 
A full index, which is an important feature of 
the book, adds very materially to its value as 
a work of reference. (Longmans, Green & Co., 


$6 net.) 
& 


Pebbles 


CRITICISM FROM A SAFE DisTANce.—At this 
distance we feel safe in proclaiming our opinion 
that the Sultan of Turkey is a grouchy old fez- 
bedecked Turkish assassin —Buffalo Times. 


.... Dasher and his brother fell out the 
other day, and now they don’t speak.” “You 
don’t say?” “ Yes, they fell out of their auto- 
mobile while going at the rate of eighty miles 
an hour.”—Philadelphia Press. 

....New Yorker: “ Why are you looking so 
curiously at this map?” Stranger: “ Because 
I can’t find my way without looking at it.” 
New Yorker: “Not find your way? I have 
lived in this city for forty years and have never 
had use for a map.”—Judge. 


...-One of the most delicious mixed meta- 
phors we have come across recently is that 
from a temperance paper in Chicago which an- 
nounces that “the fall campaign is already be- 
ing launched in a blaze of enthusiasm.”—The 
Wine and Spirits Gazette. 

....‘ There’s a strange man at the door, 
sir,’ announced the new servant from Boston. 
“What does he want?” asked the master of 
the house impatiently. “Begging your par- 
don, sir,” replied the servant, a shade of dis- 
approval manifest in his voice, “he wants a 
bath, but’ what he is asking for is something to 
eat.”—Syracuse Herald. 

....Thomas Dixon, Jr., is the author of 
“The Only Woman,” a book from which the 
following quotation is taken: “ Across the 
huge oak mantel he had carved the sentence: 
‘I am an old man now; I’ve had lots of trou- 
ble, and most of it never happened.’ ”—Satur- 
day Evening Herald. 

.... I was passing through a class room in 
one of the big down town schools the other 
day,” said Superintendent Maxwell during a 
lull in a board meeting, “when I heard a re- 
markable definition of ‘average.’ In answer 
to the teacher’s request to define the word a 
little black-haired beauty cried out: ‘ The thing 
that hens lay eggs on.’ When the teacher 
told her she was wrong she produced a book 
in which she pointed out the phrase ‘a hen 
lays on an average five eggs a week.’ ”—New 
York Times. 





Editorials 


A Revolution in England 


WHEN a new great issue appears in 
politics it drives a plowshare through 
the old parties. So it was when anti- 
slavery first split and then destroyed the 
Whig party, and drew off from the 
Democratic party an ex-President and a 
host of young men to join the new Free 
Soil party. So it was when, after the 
Civil War, the revived issue of protec- 
tion drove back a multitude of Repub- 
licars to the Democrats. So was it when 
our insular acquisitions repelled the locse 
members of one party and attracted those 
of the other. So is it to-day in Great 
Britain, where the sudden revival of an 
old issue, supposed long dead, is re- 
aligning the old parties, so that we know 
not which to call Liberal and which Con- 
servat've, or to which the term Unionist 
properly belongs. 

The disturbing force is Joseph Cham- 
berlain. It is he that has seemed to dis- 
cause of England’s 
is the mainte- 


cover the fatal 


checked prosperity. It 
nance of free trade, when all the rest of 


the world has gone over to protection. 
Since Peel and Cobden free trade had 
become so much of a political religion 
that no man dared above a whisper to 


mutter dissent. But Chamberlain has 
flouted it aloud, and lo, in an instant, half 
the nation turns infidel, and Premier 
Balfour follows first after the Arch 
Heretic. 

Balfour’s course has been a very curi- 
ous one, and it is not strange that those 
who do not go over to protection com- 
plain of his deceptive reticence. He had 
become a quiet convert to Chamberlain’s 
doctrine. He knew that Chamberlain 
intended to resign from the Cabinet so 
that he might have a freer hand to preach 
his crusade. Balfour wished to recon- 
struct his Cabinet on the Chamberlain 
line, with Chamberlain temporarily out 
of it, and so he concealed his knowledge 
of Chamberlain’s resignation from the 
unyielding opponents of protection, thus 
encouraged them to resign because they 
would not serve with Chamberlain, but 
he gave the information to another titled 
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member of his Cabinet, whom he wished 
to retain. So he will have a Chamber- 
lain Cabinet, with Chamberlain out of it, 
Lut a constant adviser and a vigorous and 
persistent supporter in the field. The 
Cabinet is reconstructed and is a unit, if 
the party is not. 

The international condition has utterly 
changed since Cobden’s time. Under 
free trade England wonderfully pros- 
pered during a good part of this half 
century. She extended her trade every- 
where. She has become the mightiest 
manufacturing and commercial Power in 
the world. But during this time the 
United States has created and developed 
a great protective system, and has pros- 
pered greatly under it. The other na- 
tions of the world have followed our 
cxample. Each protects its own prod- 
ucts and shuts out, as far as may be, those 
of other countries. Thus every one is 
building a wall against England, and 
England begins to suffer. England has 
for these last five years been asking what 
is the reason of her decline in trade. The 
visiting manufacturers have carried back 
word that it was lack of enterprise, the 
maintenance of old methods and old ma- 
chinery and the fear of the scrap-heap. 
The scientists have said it was the lack 
of technical schools, of chemists and en- 
gineers. Now Chamberlain tells Eng- 
land that it is the wall built against her 
L~ other nations, and that she must build 
v-all against wall if she would hold her 
own against Germany and the United 
States, and the politicians believe him. 

Chamberlain’s argument, and Bal- 
four’s, is simple enough. Germany puts 
on a high tariff which shuts out British 
manufactures. She thus keeps her home 
market for her own products. Then her 
manufacturers combine, form “ trusts,” 
make a handsome profit on the goods 
sold to their own people, and then send 
to England their superfluous output, and 
sell it at cost price or less, lower than 
British factories can make it, and break 
down the British market. England can- 
not retaliate so long as she has no tariff. 
Give her a tariff, and she can bargain 
with Germany. She can say, If you shut 
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out our goods, we will shut out yours. 
Reduce your tariff and we will reduce 
ours. Even the colonies are shutting 
out, by their tariffs, British manufactures 
and protecting their own. What trade 
will England have left when the nations 
and the colonies have built up in this way 
their own manufactures? Let England, 
says Chamberlain, give her colonies bet- 
ter terms than she does the rival nations. 
The United States prospers under abso- 
lute free trade between the States of half 
a continent. Why can there not be free 
trade and prosperity between Great 
Britain and all the greater Britain, and 
protection against the rest of the world? 

So we have nearly come to the end, for 
the present, of the doctrine of free trade. 
As monometallism has gradually con- 
quered the world, so does protection con- 
quer it. Russia’s tariff averages 130 per 
cent. against Great Britain; that of the 
United States, 72 per cent.; that of Aus- 
tria, 32 per cent.; of France, 30 per cent. ; 
of Italy, 27 per cent.; of Germany, 25 
per cent.; of Canada, 10 per cent.; of 
Belgium, 13 per cent.; of Australia, 7 
per cent. And against all this exclusion 
Great Britain is powerless to make any 
effective remonstrance. British exports 
show no increase; they are 20 per cent. 
less than thirty years ago, while Ger- 
man exports have increased more than 
100 per cent., and American more than 
200 per cent. Both Germany and the 
United States now make more iron and 
steel than does Great Britain. 

At the psychological moment Cham- 
berlain has raised the banner of protec- 
tion, and Balfour and his Cabinet all are 
marching under it. It represents the tem- 
porary failure of the doctrine of free 
trade, which is the doctrine of interna- 
tional unselfishness, the doctrine we hold 
to within our own States, the doctrine 
that will prevail in the final “ federation 
of the world.” But this general inter- 
national protection must be subject to 
general disintegration. When all equally 
protect it is the same as if none protected. 
The condition becomes like that when 
so many nations put a bounty on sugar 
that the bounty did no good and had to 
be lifted. Protecting States will have to 
bargain with each other to equalize their 
disadvantages. We call it reciprocity, 
but it is a partial return to universal free 
trade, which is the ultimate goal, even 
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as protection is a temporary provision 
—or should be—to create industries. In 
the Republican party itself the sentiment 
is growing, and must grow, that we must 
have relief from excessive protection, 
and that reciprocity is the first way to it. 


& 


The Would-Be Aristocrats 


A FINE old aristocrat who has never 
been anything else, and whose forbears 
have not been anything else for a millen- 
nium or so, has some of the attractive 
qualities of an ancient vintage or of ex- 
ceptionally ripe old cheese. Brand new 
aristocrats are not pleasing. They still 
smell of machine oil and paint. Would- 
be aristocrats who have a measure of 
blue blood in their veins, but who are 
doomed to live in a democratic society, 
are in no wise attractive, but they are 
unobjectionable when they don’t talk toe 
much. When they talk they get foolish. 

We don’t know whether Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish really said to a St. Louis re- 
porter the other day the silly things that 
the newspapers attributed to her, and, so 
far as the public is concerned, it doesn’t 
matter. We have all of us heard the 
would-be aristocrat say such things in 
private, and the remarks attributed to 
Mrs. Fish will therefore serve well 
enough as a pronouncement of the 
would-be aristocratic views of American 
society. 

We need not linger on the indelicate 
remark that “ Mrs. Roosevelt dresses on 
three hundred dollars a vear, and she 
looks it.”” We should be sorry to believe 
that many American citizens are capable 
of making such comments upon the wife 
of the President. But let that pass. 
Neither will we in this particular discus- 
sion dwell on the question of the social 
equality of the negro and the white man. 
If Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, or any other 
lady of Newport, R. I., objects to being 
the President, or the wife of a President, 
because she would not like to have to eat 
with negroes, we are sure the American 
people will respect her desire for private 
life. And, finally, we see no reason for 
enlarging on the assurance that “ Harry 
Lehr never gave any monkey dinner ” at 
Mrs. Fish’s home in Newport. We're 
glad to know that he didn’t, and are will- 
ing to let the affair go at that. 
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The opinion upon which we have a 
word or two to say relates to an alleged 
necessity, or inevitableness, of class dis- 
tinctions. It is true that “ Europe is 
older ” and perhaps “ more worldly wise 
than America,” and that Europeans have 
not eliminated class distinctions; but it 
has hitherto been the boast of loyal 
Americans that they were working out a 
national life on this continent which was 
an advance beyond European systems in 
this particular respect. We have abol- 
ished class distinctions in so far as they 
were established in the body of law 
brought by the colonists from Europe. 
At the polls and before the law we have 
made men equal. To a great extent we 
have hitherto succeeded in maintaining in 
most parts of our country an approxi- 
mate equality in social intercourse. 
Whether by inevitable necessity, or not, 
that equality is rapidly disappearing, in 
consequence of our later industrial revo- 
lution, with the astounding disparity of 
economic condition that it has created. 
Any aristocracy of bloud that existed 
here has long since been leveled, and if 
the would-be aristocrats are to have satis- 
faction of their dreams they will have to 
find it in the crass inequality of a brutally 
materialistic money-power. We suspect 
that a true blue blood, to the manner of 
an old aristocracy born, would about as 
soon eat with a polite negro as with some 
of the more recent arrivals on upper 
Fifth Avenue or the Ocean Drive. 

But to return to the fundamental ques- 
tion. Will there “of necessity be two 
classes—the aristcocrac,s and the common 
people?” Is it a mistake, and even dan- 
gerous to “be too democratic”? And 
must we admit that “ people are not equal 
anyway”? 

There was once a wise and worldly- 
wise gentleman named Aristotle, who de- 
fended the thesis that aristocracy is the 
best form of society, and that all civiliza- 
tion rests on slavery. Aristotle associated 
with very well-born people in his day, 
and was the companion and tutor of a 
youth who in later years became known 
as Alexander the Great. It may be pre- 
sumed that Aristotle did not. speak or 
write without reflection, and we think it 
might interest ladies like Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish to know just what he meant by aris- 
tocracy and by slavery. Foiled down to 
brief and simple expression his philos- 
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ophy was that any slavery which is 
created by the brutal power of the strong 
to subjugate the weak is an abhorrent 
thing, but that some men and women are 
slaves by nature. They would rather be 
lackeys to the great than to lead self- 
respecting, independent lives in obscurity 
or poverty. In like manner the aristoc- 
racy that is born of mere wealth or power 
is a spurious article, which levels the 
pride of nations by reducing them to vul- 
gar vice and imbecility. The only true 
aristocracy is that of those great souls 
who are aristocrats by nature: the men 
and women of noble ideals, of civic cour- 
age, of fortitude in days of trouble, the 
men and women of thought, of moral 
power, of beauty of spirit. Happy in- 
deed, in Aristctle’s view, is the state in 
which these aristocrats by nature hold 
sway, and in which the groveling ones 
who are slaves by nature are relegated to 
their proper place. 

We suspect that Aristotle and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish are both right, “ People 
are not equal znyway.” Law and insti- 
tutions cannot make aristocrats by nature 
out of men who spend their daysin bribing 
legislatures, and, in their lust of wealth, 
squeezing the uttermost service out of 
human flesh and blood ; or out of women 
whose thoughts habitually rise to the 
level of such questions as the annual ex- 
penditure for the clothes of the Presi- 
dent’s wife. Nor can the fairest tradi- 
tions of a self-respecting republic prevent 
the semi-public sale on the matrimonial 
auction block of assorted lots of slaves by 
nature in a society where it becomes 
necessary for a distinguished leader of 
an exclusive set to deny in the public 
prints the giving of “a monkey dinner ” 


at her house. 
& 


New York’s Municipal Campaign 


At the very beginning of this year’s 
campaign for decent government in the 
city of New York, unforeseen complica- 
tions challenge the courage and political 
wisdom of the reform party. By the 
logic of the situation the renomination 
of Mayor Low and his associates on the 
old ticket was required. They have given 
the city an honest, clean and progressive 
government. District-Attorney Jerome’s 
demand that the Mayor should be laid 
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aside because his letter of acceptance was 
salted with no humorous passages, and 
also for the reason that his “ personality ” 
was “unlovable” (from Mr. Jerome’s 
point of view), was permitted to have no 
weight in the Fusion councils. The 
Mayor was again placed at the head of 
the ticket, and with him were renomi- 
nated Comptroller Grout and Mr. Fornes 
(President of the Board of Aldermen), 
both of whom, as it afterward became 
known, were already in treaty for nomi- 
nations on the ticket of the enemy. To 
some unsophisticated souls it seemed at 
first that the offer made by the Tammany 
leader to these gentlemen was a most 
commendable recognition of their virtue. 
But this explanation is no longer ac- 
cepted by even the veriest tyro in New 
York politics. The seduction of Grout 
and Fornes was a device of Tammany 
designed to promote the election of the 
tiger's candidate for Mayor. 
Satisfactory as he may be to the rank 
and file of Tammany, there is nothing 
about this young man, Congressman 
George B. McClellan, that can commend 
him to Reform Democrats. His nomi- 


nation was undoubtedly “ suggested ” 
by Croker, from that peaceful dairy farm 
in distant Berks, where he plays the réle 
of an English squire. To Croker Mr. Mc- 


Clellan owes his seat in the House. At 
this Boss’s bidding he shifted easily from 
gold to silver. In the last campaign he 
publicly defended all the Crokerism and 
foul Deveryism of Van Wyck’s adminis- 
tration. That carnival of indecency and 
corruption was, he asserted, “a splendid 
government,” and in no part of it was 
there anything for which he should 
“apologize.” To gain independent 
Democratic votes for McClellan, and in- 
cidentally to punish the complaining and 
aged Boss of Brooklyn, the Tammany 
leader tempted Grout and Fornes. They 
fell. To accept Tammany nominations 
under the restrictions clearly indicated in 
their letters of defense to the leader of 
the reform party, was nothing short of 
treachery. They are now on the Tam- 
many ticket with McClellan, and they 
are to be removed this week from the 
ticket of the Fusionists, where their 
names would never have been placed if 
it had been known that they were en- 
gaged in negotiations with Murphy. Mr. 
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Grout insists that it is not necessary now 
for him and his Fusion associates to de- 
nounce Tammany and all its works. To 
stand for the record of the Low adminis- 
tration is sufficient, he says. But that 
record implies or is a denunciation of 
Tammany, an organization which he has 
called “a mere business investment,” and 
concerning the “stench” of which he 
has made public complaint. Moreover, 
the Tammany platform denounces his 
own administration for the last two 
years, as well as that of his associates in 
office. To all this he is conveniently 
blind, being at the same time so utterly 
devoid of a sense of humor that he in- 
tends to ask the courts for a mandamus 
that shall compel the Fusionists to keep 
his name on a ticket where it is not 
wanted. 

This litigation, if he shall engage in 
it, will be one branch of the legal com- 
plication with which the Fusion party 
may be required to contend; for while 
the Citizens’ Union cannot be restrained 
from amending its nominations, thé law- 
ful right of its ally, the Republican party, 
to take the same course is not universal- 
ly admitted. We believe that the Repub- 
licans may successfully defy any attempt 
to prevent a removal of Grout and Fornes 
from their ticket, because their original 
nominating convention wasnotadjourned 
sine die. It may be expected, however, 
that Tammany and these two candidates 
will make a determined effort to cause 
confusion and disturbance by use of the 
courts. Such an effort ought to leave 
Grout and Fornes with only a handful 
of votes and open the door for their 
permanent retirement from politics. An- 
other complication, which the Fusionists 
regard with complacency, is the Demo- 
cratic revolt in Brooklyn, where the old 
machine leader, Hugh McLaughlin, re- 
sents the nomination of McClellan and 
any action designed to make it success- 
ful at the polls. In past years his anger 
has repeatedly been appeased, but this 
time he fights to save the life of his local 
organization, menaced by invasion from 
the Tammany of Manhattan Borough. 
No one has believed that Mr. McLaugh- 
lin’s expressed disapproval of McClellan 
as a possible protector of “ graft” is an 
act of expiation. 

There ought, of course, to be no room 
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for the slightest doubt as to the issue of 
a municipal contest like this, between 
good and evil, light and darkness. But 
the history of New York shows, if our 
memory serves us, that a reform victory 
has not immediately been repeated. Hav- 
ing been profoundly moved by revela- 
tions of corruption and vileness, the peo- 
ple have displaced Tammany for a term, 
and then have permitted a restoration of 
its abominable rule. These lapses have 
been due sometimes to the errors or tact- 
less conduct of a reform administration, 
but more frequently to a revival of par- 
tisanship, skillfully incited and stimulated 
by the piratical organization that has 
most to gain from a strictly partisan di- 
vision of the vote. The danger this year 
lies in a possible revival of partisan ani- 
mosity rather than in the curious com- 
plications to which we have referred or 
in any shortcomings of the reform Gov- 
ernment. 

The record of that Government is one 
of honesty, cleanness and efficiency. Mr. 
Low and his associates have undoubtedly 
conducted a non-partisan administration. 
There was partial failure for a time in 
the Police Department, but not for lack 
of honesty and decency at the head. Mr. 
Partridge, with an admirable record of 
achievement in the past, was not suf- 
ficiently active and severe. We believe 
that his successor is an ideal officer for 
the place. In other respects the Gov- 
ernment’s record is excellent. The peo- 
ple, and especially the poor, have been 
served by intelligent, upright and expert 
administrators. Behind all this decency 
and civilization lies the unspeakable in- 
famy of Tammany rule. We do not be- 
lieve that the city is to be given over 
again to those who stand ready to loot it. 
Surely, the cry of “ Democrat ” and “ Re- 
publican” cannot obscure the supreme 
issue in the mind of any thoughtful voter. 
But the battle cannot be won without 
sturdy fighting. Tammany has the per- 
sistence and craft that are born of dire 
hunger. Its leaders know that altho they 
may satisfy their poor retainers during 
one term of exclusion, two successive 
defeats would almost surely wreck that 
alliance of charity and politics in the dis- 
tricts which has been a strong founda- 
tion of their power at the polls. 
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A Representative Cardinalate 


Since his return froz. Rome, where 
for the first time in history the Ameri- 
can Hemisphere was represented in the 
election of a Pope, Cardinal Gibbons has 
more than once intimated his expectation 
that the number of American Cardinals 
will be increased. In his first sermon last 
Sunday, he said: 


“T would not at all be surprised if in the 
next Conclave the Catholic Church of the 
United States will be represented. by several 
members of the Sacred College, so that the 
number of Cardinals from our country may 
be commensurate with the population, the 
grandeur and commanding influence of the na- 
tion, and may be in keeping also with the 
numerical strength of our hierarchy and laity 
and the splendor and progress of our religious 
and charitable institutions.” 


That would seem to imply that he ex- 
pects, and probably with good reason, 
that as many as two new Cardinals will 
be appointed. We conjecture, altho with 
all hesitating ignorance, that they will be 
found in New Orleans and St. Paul. 

But the personal question is of no con- 
sequence. What is of consequence is the 
policy involved, which would be a most 
desirable revolution in the composition of 
the College of Cardinals; and this would 
be almost tantamount to a revolution in 
the Catholic Church. 

If two new Cardinals were appointed 
from the United States it would mean 
the reduction by two of the number of 
Italian Cardinals. Not only are the large 
majority of the Cardinals Italians, but a 
majority of them are from Rome and 
Southern Italy. The College of Car- 
dinals is not representative of the 
Church ; it is self-evident that it ought to 
be. The Cardinals rule the Church. 
Theirs are the Congregations, under an 
Italian Pope, who decide everything. 
They do not supply the money which 
supports them and their work; that is 
given by the Church at large. 

Now if the United States is to have an 
increased number of Cardinals, France 
and Austria and Mexico and Brazil and 
Chile and Argentina and the Philippines 
ought to supply representatives for their 
millions of Catholics. This is the future 
that must be before the Catholic Church— 
that its governing body of Cardinals shall 
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represent, in some fair way, its adherents 
the world over. The majority will no 
longer be Italian. That will make the 
Church much more truly Catholic than it 
is to-day. 

But that will involve an immense rev- 
olution. It will put the Church under 
the influence of the best sentiment of the 
Catholic world. It will be no longer pro- 
vincial in its government or decisions. 
The most enlightened portions of the 
Church will have their fair voice and in- 
fluence. The Conclave will be much less 
under the influence of local and conserva- 
tive traditions. We do not anticipate so 
much reforms, or changes, in doctrine, 
at least none confessed, as in practice; 
and practice is ever more important than 
doctrine. Old prevalent superstitions 
will cease to be cultivated, and will pass 
into desuetude. The fiction of temporal 
authority, which provoked the Reforma- 
tion in England, will be silently dropped. 
The way will be opened for a modifica- 
tion, by degrees, of the interpretation of 
those dogmas, like infallibility, which of- 
fend the other branches of Christendom ; 
and the process of coming together, 
which is already begun, will be facili- 
tated. Indeed, we look upon the hopeful 
promise of more American Cardinals as 
the promise of a reformation of the first 
magnitude in the government of the larg- 
est branch of the Christian Church. 


ot 


About Tolstoy 


It would be an essay in psychology to 
study out a reasonable conjecture what 
would have been Tolstoy’s attitude to- 
ward religion if instead of growing up 
in the midst of the formalism and icons of 
the Russian Greek Church he had been 
surrounded from his youth by the 
warmth and freedom of the Christian 
faith to which we are accustomed. Los- 
ing no atom of fealty to the Heavenly 
Father, or of love for the brotherhood 
of man, he now finds himself at war with 
theonly form of Christian faith of which 
he has any knowledge. We should like 
to show him what the liberty of religious 
thought is in this country and what are 
its fruits, and we do not believe that he 
would repeat here his bitter words there. 
Tolstoy’s discussion of the Trinity, and 
of Christ’s repurchase, or ransom, or 
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redemption—for it is all one to him— 
of the fall and of free will, has a far- 
away sound to us here, but it is all fresh 
and present to him as a student of the 
teachings and worship of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. 

These questions of high theology it is 
not important for us to discuss with him 
here. We turn from the amateur theo- 
logian to the man, and we are glad to 
give some facts of personal interest 
about the Russian philosopher, moralist 
and novelist which have come to our 
knowledge through a late conversation 
with one of Count Tolstoy’s sons, as well 
as with several other persons on an in- 
timate footing with him. 

Count Tolstoy’s health is at the pres- 
ent moment excellent. He made a jour- 
ney on horseback, quite recently, of fif- 
teen miles, and he walks three or four 
miles every day without fatigue. But in 
order to keep his health in this good con- 
dition, Count Tolstoy has modified his 
habits somewhat ; he has become less rig- 
orous toward himself, takes rest as soon 
as he feels at all tired, and permits him- 
self to drink a little wine. 

Count Tolstoy occasionally relaxes 
from his intellectual labors by engaging 
in a game of cards with his bosom 
friends; his favorite game is “ vint,” a 
game now very popular in Russia; it is a 
kind of whist, but somewhat more com-. 
plicated ; for that matter, Count Tolstoy 
is a rather poor player. 

Count Tolstoy keeps briskly at work 
as his health allows him to do so, and, 
according to his custom, he is handling 
several subjects at the same time. He 
has just finished a postscript to his pam- 
phlet, “To Workmen.” He is constantly 
retouching his novel, “ Kadji-Murad;” 
it was at first a short story; now, after a 
series of transformations, it is growing 
into a great romance. We have been in- 
formed that Tolstoy read passages from 
this work lately to some of his friends. 
When he came to the pages in which 
Kadji-Murad describes his childhood, 
those who heard him were so moved that 
they could not restrain their tears. 

Together with “ Kadji-Murad,” Count 
Tolstoy is now writing his autobiog- 
raphy. This he had long refused to do, 
alleging in an interview which has been 
made public that he was not able to un- 
derstand how a man could write his au- 
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tobiography. The reason he gave was 
that it was difficult for the autobiog- 
rapher to be sincere ; for, in spite of our- 
selves, we are prone to exaggerate our 
good qualities and our bad ones; some- 
times even we attribute imaginary quali- 
ties to ourselves. Nay, he refused to fur- 
nish any biographical details to a young 
Russian writer, named Molotzov, still ad- 
vancing the same reason. But he has 
been prevailed upon to recede from this 
determination by one of his devoted 
friends, Paul Birukov, who is himself 
writing the biography of the great au- 
thor. When Birukov had finished the 
first part of the book he sent it to Tol- 
stoy, who ran over it, and made a correc- 
tion here and there. But, strongly influ- 
enced by what he read, Tolstoy set to 
work, and has written altogether close 
on five hundred pages. He has described 
at length his parents, the environment of 
his infancy, etc. Those who have seen 
the manuscript declare that it will be one 
of the masterpieces of the great author. 
But, besides these different works, Tol- 
stoy is now and then giving his attention 
to his romance, “ Father Serge,” which, 
as well as his drama, “ The Corpse,” is 


not yet finished. 

As may be seen, the activity of the 
great writer is indefatigable, especially 
if we add to it his correspondence, which 


is considerable. This exhibits an extra- 
ordinary variety, and is of a singularly 
curious character. He receives letters 
from every point on the globe, and from 
persons of the most diametrically op- 
posite social conditions, and it is impossi- 
ble for him to answer them all. 

The massacre at Kisheneff made a 
keen and painful impression upon him. 
He was very near falling ill when he 
read of the horrors committed by these 
bandits drunk with carnage. The rumor 
spread in Russia and in foreign coun- 
tries that he had sent fifteen thousand 
rubles to the victims. But this rumor was 
unfounded. Tolstoy did not send this 
money, for the simple reason that he 
hadn’t it; nevertheless, he has done a 
good deal, for he has promised an article 
for a collection which is now being pre- 
pared, and which will be sold for the ben- 
efit of Kishineff’s victims. The mere 
fact that it contains an article by Tolstoy 
will increase the sale of this collection by 
some dozens of thousands of copies. 
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We have heard some interesting par- 
ticulars in connection with Tolstoy's cor- 
respondence with the Czar. The letters 
which Tolstoy addresses to the Czar do 
not pass through the post office, they are 
placed directly in the Emperor’s hands 
by certain friends of the Count, who are 
close to the throne, and especially by the 
general aide-de-camp, Obsonfief. 

Furthermore, it is as well to note this 
circumstance : The Czar has never replied 
to Tolstoy’s letters, and so vanishes the 
legend, according to which the Czar has 


tried to see him. 
& 


In the Apple Orchard 


RUSKIN says that he is not sure but 
the loveliest thing which graces the world 
of to-day is a blossoming apple tree. 
Civilization has inherited from wild life 
nothing finer than the apple blossom; 
it has improved wild nature in nothing 
else more grandly than in creating our 
desert fruit from the thorn apple of the 
thicket. If there were no apples for 
table or for market the apple would still 
be counted the most glorious of orna- 
mental trees. It has a homely spread to 
it, not reaching up and aloft as if it 
scorned or were thoughtless of human- 
ity, but leaning over and hanging down 
its arms full of blossoms and fruit, where 
maid and child and mother can gather as 
they will. All those who have been born 
in the country will surely link their mem- 
ories with happy thoughts of apple blos- 
soms, and apple trees—how they climbed 
their sloping trunks in childhood, to sit 
near the robins, in the perches of the 
limbs. We could make even more ex- 
tensive use of the apple tree than we are 
yet doing. It should be planted up and 
down our highways; for it is as grand 
for shade as it is for fruit. John Bur- 
roughs speaks of it as being a peculiarly 
“comfortable tree” in winter—it never 
has a far away look about it. 

Our English fathers linked the apple 
with almost all of their festivals. We 
must believe that these apples were not 
like our Northern Spies, for in 1430 a 
historian tells us that they had a tree that 
bore fruit “as big as a man’s thumb.” 
In Devonshire, every Christmas night, 
the farm folk gathered to bless the apple 
tree; to drink a toast, and throw a part 
of it at the roots of the trees. singing: 
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“ Health to thee! good apple tree! 
Will to bear pocketfuls, hatfuls, 
Peckfuls, bushelbagfuls.” 


Similar customs seem to prevail all over 
Europe. In Bohemia, before sunrise on 
Good Friday, the peasants sing: “I pray, 
O green tree! that God may make thee 
good.” An English writer says that at 
the Michaelmas the maidens of West 
England go up and down the hedges 
gathering crab apples, which they carry 
home, and with them write the initials of 
the names of preferred suitors. Theinitials 
which are found, on examination, to be 
most perfect on Michaelmas Day, are 
considered to stand for the strongest at- 
tachment and the best choice of hus- 
bands. 

It is difficult to place the apple tree in 
American history. It is probable that the 
Indians had done considerable in the way 
_of selecting better stock before white 
people reached the country. They cer- 
tainly appreciated the improved varieties 
that came from Europe. General Sulli- 


van found the Iroquois cultivating or- 
chards through the center of New York 
State, some of which contained fourteen 


hundred trees. These were curiously 
grouped like forest trees, instead of 
standing in rows. It is hard to believe 
that exigencies of war compelled the en- 
tire destruction of these orchards; yet, 
with the exception of those owned by 
the Oneidas they were all cut down. The 
oldest orchard planted by New England- 
ers, west of New England, still has a few 
trees standing on the hillsides overlook- 
ing the Oriskany Valley in Central New 
York. These trees are now one hundred 
and twelve years old. 

The value of the apple can hardly be 
overestimated. The enormous growth 
of the apple market in Europe and Asia 
is making this crop one of the three most 
important in America. Exports to the 
German and English market have in- 
creased twenty to thirty per cent. each 
year for some time past, while the China 
market, a more recent opening, promises 
to take in everything that can be grown 
on the Pacific slope, and a large surplus 
from the Mississippi Valley. An Amer- 
ican apple sells in the Berlin market for 
more than an American orange. It has 
become absolutely necessary that the old 
slipshod ways of orchard culture should 
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be given up for the most scientific care 
of trees and fruits. Besides this the home 
consumption is enormously on the in- 
crease. Fruit is wisely entering into our 
diet much more largely to displace meats. 
One medical writer says: 

“The more mellow apples one eats the bet- 
ter, provided they be taken at meal time. It is 
best of all to eat fruit before meals, and freely 
as you like.” 


This will prevent loading the system with 
a heavy weight of less digestible foods. 
Senator Vest says that if a man wishes 
to live long, and be able to keep up his 
work, he must eat not less than one apple 
with every noon lunch; we are not sure 
but he said half a dozen. The no-break- 
fast fad tells us that we must not only 
go without the morning meal, but that 
we must live much more largely upon 
fruit. Some of its disciples insist that 
the apple may be taken in the place of the 
ordinary breakfast. John Wesley once 
referred to apple dumplings as an illus- 
tration of the alarming advance of luxu- 
ries in England. Charles Lamb quotes 
a friend who says that “a man cannot 
have a pure mind who refuses apple dum- 
pling,” and Dr. Johnson speaks of a 
clergyman of his acquaintance who 
brought his family up almost altogether 
on this Anglo-Saxon combination. We 
have recollections of dumplings which 
might accord with the opinion of Lamb; 
and then we have recollections of other 
dumplings which might have been the 
origin of Calvinism. It must be borne 
in mind that the ideal apple is one that 
is fit to be eaten raw; yet the glorious old 
Spitzenburg is only fit for the cook—in 
whose hands it becomes the very perfec- 
tion of pie apples. The nineteenth cen- 
tury went out with a marvelous evolution 
of new sorts of fruits of all kinds; but 
there was nothing in the list to exceed the 
delicious juices of the Northern Spy, the 
Macintosh Red, the Shannon, or the 
Stuart’s Golden. 

There is nothing in the world to ex- 
ceed the beauty of the apple blossom; 
while the air is laden with an exquisite 
perfume that has charmed a hundred 
generations—has added to the poesy, the 
love and the comfort of Greek, of Roman 
and of Briton. But if there be anything 
more beautiful than the apple in blossom 
it is the same tree loaded down with 














crimson and golden fruit. Then it is 
that the apple touches human nature, and 
wakens in the housekeeper the highest 
conceptions of the science and the fine 
art of dietetics. Let us work for the day 
when the dream of every American shall 
be that he may sit down under his own 
apple tree, as the Israelite longed for a 
Canaan where he could enjoy the shade 
of his own vine and fig tree. Country 
life is fortunately winning its way into 
the affections of all classes. The longing 
for fresh air and sweet odors and fresh 
fruit and a simpler life all go together. 
It is the apple tree that beckons the 
herded masses, packed in stifling and 
treeless homes, to assert their individual- 
ity in a larger life in harmony with 


nature. 
& 


It is a threatening war 
cloud which appears in 
the Far East. A very im- 
portant dispatch reports that Japan has 
taken retaliatory steps which may in- 
volve war with Russia. Japan has been 
well nigh ready for war ever since it 
became evident that Russia has no inten- 
tion of keeping her promise to evacuate 
Manchuria. After the war with China 
Japan proposed to hold the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, in Southern Manchuria, just 
behind Korea. Then a concert of Euro- 
pean Powers forbade her to take a foot 
of Chinese territory, and England con- 
sented to what was the demand of Russia 
and her followers, Germany and France. 
So Manchuria was saved against the time 
when Russia should be ready to gobble 
it. The time has come now, and, of 
course, Japan is very angry, and justly 
so. The evacuation of Manchuria was to 
begin this week, but there is no sign of it. 
Instead, we hear of 250,000 Russian sol- 
diers at the eastern end of the Trans- 
Siberia Railway. But this is not all of 
Russia’s offending. She is reported to 
have sent a detachment of soldiers into 
Korea, just across the Yala River, to 
“ protect’ some timber cutters. It is 
clear what that means. Russian soldiers 
do not withdraw their flag, unless they 
must, when once advanced. Russia 
means to have Korea, and Japan just as 
stoutly means to have it herself. Hence 
the report that Japan has sent some regi- 
ments to Korea to maintain her equal or 
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superior rights. And we do not believe 
that Japan will yield. She will fight 
first, and the fight will not be unequal. 
Her treaty with England will prevent 
the French fleet from joining the Rus- 
sian, and in fleet and army in the East 
Japan will not be inferior, while in fight- 
ing morale and in equipments, as well as 
in nearness to their base, the Japanese 
will have the advantage. What might 
happen in a ten-years’ war we would not 
prophesy, but in a war of ten months 
Japan would not be defeated. 
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It was Elijah I who hewed in 
pieces four hundred and fifty 
prophets of Baal and four 
hundred prophets of the Asherah at the 
brook Kidron, and who consumed with 
fire from heaven two captains of fifty 
with their fifties who had been sent to 
arrest him. He was a hairy, leather-girt 
man and a terrible. Elijah II was 
a prophet of “ spirit and power,” he of 
the camel’s hair raiment and the locust 
diet, who preached judgment and the 
fiery baptism to a generation of vipers, 
and of whom King Herod was afraid. In 
our day we have the honor of seeing 
and hearing Elijah III, who left Chicago 
and went out into the wilderness, whither 
the multitudes have followed his baptism 
and have built him a city, even Zion City. 
To be sure, he wears no sackcloth and 
eats no locusts, nor pork nor oysters ; but 
the power of the two Elijahs rests on 
their successor. It was in Zion City that 
his wrath fell on his son. Only a few 
weeks before—we read it in his sermon 
of September 6th—Alexander John 
Gladstone Dowie had graduated with 
honor, at the age of about 23, from the 
law school of Chicago University. His 
father, Dr. John Alexander Dowie, which 
is Elijah, also the Restorer, was present 
to see him receive, with loud applause, 
the degree of Juris Doctor, Doctor of Law 
(not Doctor of Laws, as the papers have 
jt). On the succeeding Sunday Elijah 
III mentioned the fact from his pulpit, 
thanked God that he had lived to see his 
son “complete his university education 
with so much honor,” and exclaimed: 
“May God bless Doctor Alexander John 
Gladstone Dowie! Pray for the young 
man.” And the people made a loud 
There was the proud father, the 
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mere man Dowie. But the scene 
changes; behold the young Dr. Alex- 
ander John Gladstone Dowie among the 
prophets of Baal and the Asherah; and in 
the spirit and power of the first Elijah, 
Elijah III takes him down, metaphoric- 
ally, to the brook Kidron. We fear that 
great congregation had done more cheer- 
ing than praying ; for a month had barely 
passed when the young doctor of law 
went to a ball game in Zion City. There 
was a misplay; a man threw the ball to 
the wrong base, and a run was tallied. 
It was very provoking, and Alexander 
John Gladstone Dowie, J.D., forgot that 
he was a deacon in Zion, and profanely 
blurted out, “ Oh! the ” but our 
pious types cannot repeat the forbidden 
participial adjective which the tempora- 
raily backslidden deacon of Zion and doc- 
tor of law then and there prefixed to the 
word “ fool.” It was not unheard. The 
rushes listened; the breezes bore it to 
Elijah III. He arose in his prophetic 
and paternal wrath; he went to and for 
his son; no fear of the public gaze and 
no fatherly tenderness restrained him. 
Before the people he administered suit- 
able chastisement, and the young man, 
buffeted for his fault, took it patiently, 
which was perfectly proper, but, as St. 
Peter says, brings no glory. Oh! but 
glory coruscated about the aureole and 
the long white surplice and bathed the 
stinging palms of the retiring majesty 
which rules the saints in Zion. 
& 


We wonder that it 
does not occur to the 
ruck of Catholic pa- 
papers of the mediocre sort—all but a few 
of superior intelligenceand information— 
which are constantly and bitterly attack- 
ing our Government for its treatment of 
the Philippines, but chiefly of the friars, 
to wait for a cue from the chief men of 
their Church, who know more about the 
matters involved, such men as Arch- 
bishop Chapelle, or Ireland, or Martinelli, 
and who say the least. This week we pub- 
lish some admirable statements by the 
new Archbishop of Manila which we 
commend to these aforesaid journals. 
They will notice that he speaks highly 
of the orders—that is, of the teaching and 
preaching orders—in this country, but 
he says nothing in praise of the Spanish 
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Dominicans and Franciscans and Recol- 
letos, against whom the Filipinos are in 
rebellion. It is for the Lazarists and the 
Jesuits that he has a good word ; but for 
the orders that have been in control there 
he has only to say that the policy which 
has kept under and discredited the native 
priests it will be his effort to reverse. 
Following the Spanish friars, every one 
of the Spanish bishops has resigned, and 
their place is taken by Americans, and 
Americans will be in charge of the seri- 
naries for the training of the native 
priests. We remember the fearful bitter- 
ness of Archbishop Nozaleda’s tirade 
against the Americans just before they 
captured Manila; now Archbishop Harty 
says: 

“The distrust of American methods which 
was felt by priests and people in the Philip- 
pines three years ago has entirely disappeared. 
The Filipinos now welcome American teach- 
ers, and are trying to adapt themselves to our 
form of government. There is reason 
to hope that they are advancing toward self- 
government.” 


“ Advancing toward self-government! ” 
Shades of the late Anti-Imperialists, 
Moorfield Storey and Erving Winslow, 
what does the Archbishop mean? 


ws 


Senator Smoot will not be re- 
fused admission to the United 
States Senate, and the Gentiles 
of Utah and the women of the country 
who are opposing his admission might 
as well give up their effort. That.is not 
the way to down Mormonism. No one 
can prove him to be a polygamist. “ The 
only Mrs. Smoot ” was the way he intro- 
duced his wife the other day to a railway 
company of Congressmen and others who 
passed through the town where he lives. 
To say that he supports a system which 
supports polygamy is quite too indirect 
an argument against his admission, 
even if it can be proved. Of even less 
value is the argument that he supports a 
system which puts loyalty to the Church 
above loyalty to the nation. We all do 
that, or ought to. Even in the United 
States army the Cross flies above the 
Stars and Stripes. We can see no good 
reason for refusing to give Mr. Smoot 
the seat to which he was elected. Mor- 
monism is bad enough, but it is to be 
overthrown by the same forces by which 
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other errors are overthrown, by educa- 
tion and public sentiment; in the same 
way that the evils of the Oneida Com- 
munity were ended. There are only 
three hundred thousand Mormons in the 
whole country, not more than the popu- 
lation of a second class city. Those forces 
have already compelled the abandonment 
of public defense and practice of polyg- 
amy, and the rest will follow, when 
the foreign missionaries are no longer 
able to attract immigrants with the prom- 
ise of 160 acres of Government land. 


wt 
Presbyterian 
Union 


—The committees of the 
~Northern Presbyterian 
and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Churches met last week 
in St. Louis, and they made a fair start 
toward union. It was a “ love-feast ” 
from beginning to end, but yet they 
learned that a good object cannot be 
achieved all at once. Jt was agreed 
that the late revision of the Presbyte- 
rian Confession and the New Creed re- 
move all doctrinal difficulties, altho the 
Cumberland Presbyterians will want 
assurance that adhesion to their own 
creed will not subject them to any 
charge of heresy. Really the main dif- 
ficulty was with the everlastingly re- 
curring negro question. Some of the 
Cumberland people have not been re- 
constructed since the war, and it will 
take some time to reconcile them. But 
the Northern Church has a committee 
on the relations of the negro to the 
Church and its presbyteries, and it will 
be thought necessary to wait and see 
what will be done. It may be observed 
that the chief organ of the Cumberland 
Church has been nominally favorable 
to union, but somehow the influence of 
the paper has been rather against it; 
but that is the way officialdom is apt to 
work. Proposals were presented on 
each side, discussed and amended, and 
finally an adjournment was had to next 
January, in anticipation of some further 
agreement by a joint committee. 


ws 


Out of the Navy Depart- 
ment comés a feeble effort 
to excuse the action of 
Secretary Moody in the Wortman case, 
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and Rear-Admiral Evans’s swashbuck- 
ling assault on the Nicholson court-mar- 
tial, by vaguely asserting that naval 
tribunals are becoming too lax in failing 
to convict for “errors of judgment.” 
People who do not err in judgment pos- 
sess infallibility ; and, while that quality 
may exist in the Navy Department and 
the Vatican, it is not generally supposed 
to prevail elsewhere. Meanwhile it has 
been pointed out that Admiral Evans’s 
attack is illegal, since it is a public repri- 
mand, which is a punishment to be in- 
flicted only by sentence of court-martial ; 
and besides unfair, because the members 
of the court are sworn not to divulge the 
proceedings and therefore cannot appeal 
to them in their own defense. These pro- 
ceedings, in justice, should now be pub- 
lished. It is also reported that the pro- 
test against Admiral Evans’s action 
lodged by Paymaster Biscoe, one of the 
members of the court selected for special 
reproof, has received an “ unfavorable 
indorsement ” from the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation. This also should be 
made public, so that it can be seen who 
actually made the indorsement, in order 
to protect Rear-Admiral Taylor from the 
inference that he has officially passed 
upon the doings of Rear-Admiral Evans, 
who is his brother-in-law. 


ws 


We congratulate the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of New York in securing 
such a Coadjutor and probable successor 
to Bishop Potter as Dr. Greer. He is, as 
such a bishop should be, a Broad Church- 
man, the ecclesiastical translation of St. 
Paul’s requirement of a bishop, that he 
be “no striker,” for the words have no 
reference to labor strikes. It is of the 
very essence of Broad Churchmanship 
that it attacks neither wing, but frater- 
nizes with both. Dr. Greer is an ad- 
mirable executive as well as an excellent 
preacher, and we anticipate for him a 
distinguished administration. 


s 


So a most brutal lynching is to go un- 
punished in Delaware because a grand 
jury cannot, or will not, find evidence 
for indictments. Some Southern States 
are doing better, 


Insurance 


Causes of Fires in Chicago 


In a recent issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a table of the causes of fire in Lon- 
don was published. In connection with 
this table a similar one, printed in the 
Argus, having to do with the causes of 
fires in Chicago, may well be studied. 
From the table in question it appears that 
2,128 fires occurred in Chicago, from 
January Ist to July 16th. The causes are 
arranged alphabetically as follows: 
Careless use of matches 
Careless use of sulphur 
Careless with candle 
Christmas tree 
Cigar stub 
Defective flues 
Electric wires. 

Explosion of chemicals 
Explosion of dust 
Explosion of gas 
Explosion of gasoline 
Firev orks 

Gas jets. 

Hot ashes 


Ignition of boiling oils 
Incendiary 

Lightning 

Mice and matches 

Oil lamps 

Oil stoves 


Overheated stoves 
Plumber’s furnaces 
Salamander 

Sparks from chimneys 
Sparks from grates 
Sparks from locomotives 
Spontaneous combustion 
Steam pipes 

Supposed incendiary 
Thawing water pipes 
Unknown causes. 


Fires arising from candles are much 
less frequent in Chicago, it would seem, 
than they are in London. Two fires are 
noted as having occurred because of 
Christmas trees. These apparently are a 
little out of season. The hazard from 
defective flues is more than double in 
Chicago what it is in London. The care- 
less use of matches in Chicago, com- 
pared with a similar cause in London, is 
nearly six times as great in the Ameri- 
can city. Fires arising from unknown 
causes are much more frequent in this 
country than in England. Many other 
comparisons may be made which will be 


interesting not only to insurance com- 
panies but also to insurers themselves. 
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EMBEZZLEMENTS and defalcations for 
the month of August, as tabulated in the 
current issue of the Monthly Bulletin of 
the Fidelity & Casualty Company, show 
a surprising increase in the total for the 
preceding month. Losses from a lack of 
fidelity during August are more than 
double what they were for July. There 
was a general increase in defalcations 
during the vacation month, banks, firms 
and municipal departments having been 
co-sufferers from this evil. The August 
items are given in the following table: 


Building and Loan Associations 
Benevolent societies, etc 
Court trusts 


Firms 278,679 
Insurance companies 52 
Municipal 124,388 
Transportation companies 7,055 
Miscellaneous 83,552 


$720,355 


....Many of the insurance com- 
panies who are unable to accept appli- 
cations from certain men failing to pass 
the medical examinations have pro 
vided forms known as the Sub-Stand- 
ard or Adjustable policies. The work- 
ing of the scheme may be understood 
from the following typical case: A 
$5,000 policy is issued with the agreed 
stipulation that $2,700 will be paid by 
the insuring company in case of death 
during the first year of the life of the 
policy. When death does not occur 
until the second year, the annual pre- 
mium is added to the $2,700 available 
under the adjustable policy. For every 
year the insured continues to live, an 
additional sum represented by the an- 
nual premium is added to the amount, 
until at the end of about the ninth year 
the policy becomes worth its face. The 
premium paid is, of course, always at 
the $5,000 rate, or, in some cases some- 
thing over. This will be interesting to 
many persons who have considered it 
impossible to procure life insurance be- 
cause of disabilities developed by the 
stringent medical examinations. 
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The Lake Superior Company 


In the recent history of great corpo- 
rate undertakings there has been seen 
no more extraordinary and complete col- 
lapse than that of the Consolidated Lake 
Superior Company. This concern, now 
in the hands of a receiver, is a holding 
company composed of about a dozen sub- 
sidiary manufacturing, railroad, lighting 
and power corporations, and is known 'to 
the public chiefly on account of the 
prominence of its steel plant on the Cana- 
dian side of the Sault Ste. Marie. It was 
formed two or three years ago with an 
authorized capital of $117,000,000, and 
the par value of its securities ($28,000,- 
ooo preferred and $74,000,000 common 
stock) at last accounts was $102,000,000. 
Upon the preferred a dividend cf 7 per 
cent. was paid until December last. But, 
altho the par value was $102,000,000, the 
stock was selling, before the appointment 
of a receiver, at prices (less than $2 for 
the preferred and about 25 cents for the 
common) that made the market value of 
the entire capitalization less than $8o00,- 
000! The company had _ borrowed 
$5,050,000 and was utterly unable to pay 
the debt. A receiver was appointed to 
prevent a foreclosure sale of its assets. 
A plan of reorganization is now under 
consideration. The market value of the 
company’s shares a year and a half ago, 
at current quotations, was $50,000,000. 

We shall not narrate the melancholy 
history of this corporate project, but 
merely desire to comment briefly upon 
the influence of its directors. In Phila- 
delphia the losses caused by this failure 
have been very heavy. An elderly man, 
whose small competence has been swept 
away by this collapse, writes to a Phila- 
delphia newspaper that he was led to re- 
gard the undertaking as in some way as- 
sociated with, or having the support of, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, be- 
cause “two of the Directors were Vice- 
Presidents of the Pennsylvania, and all 
of them were either large stockholders of 
the Pennsylvania or so associated as com- 
monly to be spoken of as Pennsylvania 
Railroad men.” It was this belief in a 
connection between the two companies, 
he says, “ that led us all to our ruin.” 

We suppose that in this instance, as in 
other cases, the Directors did not direct. 
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But men who cannot attend to the duties 
of an office charged with the control of 
a large industrial corporation, in the se- 
curities of which thousands of people 
have invested their money, should not 
consent to hold the office. There have 
béen instances of the management of one 
institution so successful that the respon- 
sible officer has received a great bonus 
from his delighted stockholders, while 
thousands suffered by reason of what 
was regarded as the mismanagement of 
another corporation of which he was one 
of the few Directors, altho probably he 
did not in fact direct. Nothing but a 
definite fixing of responsibility by law 
upon Directors will prevent the holding 
of Directors’ offices by men who do not 
or cannot perform the duties of those 
offices, altho the influence of their names 
and associations attracts investors to their 
ruin. Such responsibility does- not ap- 
pear to be fixed by the corporation law 
of Connecticut, under which this Lake 
Superior Company was chartered; and 
now the strict laws of Massachusetts have 
been superseded bv a new statute which, 
as we understand the criticism of the 
Massachusetts press, is characterized by 
deplorable laxity in this respect. 


Tue Falls of Hobabanilla in Cuba 
are to be the source of power for use in 
lighting Cienfuegos and operating 43 
miles of electric railway in and near that 
city. 

...-Capitalists from this country are 
to construct and operate an extensive 
trolley system in the city of Mexico. 
Their concessions permit the building of 
about 100 miles of road in the city and 
its suburbs. 

....Sir Charles Metcalfe, the well 
known railroad builder in South Africa, 
is coming to this country to examine the 
electrical power works at Niagara Falls, 
and thus to obtain information to be used 
in similar works at the Victoria Falls 
on the Zainbesi River in South Africa. 


....-Dividends and coupons an- 
nounced: 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R’way (Stamped 
oe No. 7), 4 per cent., payable Novem- 
er 2d. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R’way (Stamped 
Adjustment No. 14), 2 per cent., payable No- 
vember 2d. 
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This bank accepts deposits by mail‘in any amount from $1 up and allows 


4%, Compound Interest 


What Better Investment For Savings Can You Get Than This? 


This bank originated the banking by mail system. 
It has depositors in all parts of the civilized world. 
Booklet and Full Information Sent Free if You Mention The Independent. 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOUNDED 1866. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $1,116,000.00. 





If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the healthy tissue cures the trouble. 

It has cured many cases ‘eran 
incurable and is absolutely safe. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians. 
It is absolutely harmless, yet a most pow- 
erful healing agent. 

Trial bottle at your druggist or by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. None gen- 
uine without my signature on label. 


Che, Chesterton 


Dept. E, 57 Prince St., New York. 





tc" SPECIAL !! 


REGULAR PRICE 33 CTS. 


Good 12 & 15c Coffee 


GOOD 25 & 30c TEAS 
BEST 50 & 65c TEAS 


BEST FANCY ELGIN 
CREAMERY 


BUTTER AtCost 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEYST., N.Y 


PrP. Oo. BOX 289 
TELEPHONE 2461 CORTLANDT 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES 


unravels another mystery by means 
of a bloody thumb-print and again 
turns the tables on Scotland Yard in 
“The Adventure of the Norwood 
Builder.” This is the second of 
Conan Doyle’s new series of detec- 
tive stories which are already the 
literary sensation of the year. Now 
on sale in the November Household 
Number of 


Colliers 
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wv an THEID. 
‘en active, educated men to represent ue. Position Permanent. 
gua per year with comuniestons privileges Te to right men. 
ive age, occupation. references. Dopp, MEap & Co., New York 
Press Cutting 


Romeike’s °"s oc 


will send you all newspaner yy which may appear 
about you, your friends. or avy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” te Sow r and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms. $5 00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sonn trestann 


CoNTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
bundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Ins eqpireiion and and wo RE of 
the Word of God.—The God: How.to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividi the Divine Un- 
ity. —— a Spiritual 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man? -The 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment : When Where, 
and How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 8 W. 28th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New vem Post Office 
as Second Class Mail Matte 


Terms of outeorigtien. Payable in advance: one year, 
Single Copies. 10 cents 
a copies over six months old twenty-five ounte. Postage 
Foreign Country inthe Postal Union $1.56a year extra. 
er forthe change of 7n addressshouid be received one 
aul before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if net 
accepted. should send a stamped and addressed envelo 
We cannot, however. in that case, hold ourselves res 
for their return Authors should preserve a conv 

a0 


EDUCATION 


1401 Massachusetts Ave., and 1212-1214 

















WasHinetTon, D. C., 
14th St., N. W. 


Gunston. 


A school for Girls and Teupg ie Ladies. Illustrated Catalogue. 
nd Mrs BEVERLEY R Mason 





BIBLE TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


81-83 East 55th St., New York City. 
Incorporated by Regents of henge | of New York. Six de- 
rtments. Two-year ded courses. pee cial one-year courses. 

pens October 14. Write rticulars about scholarships. 
Address . DR. ILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General and College Preparatory Courses. 
For Girls. Large e recreation groum 8. 


Riverside Drive, Sith nud SGth Sts... New York City. 








MassacnvustttTs, ANDOVER 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept. 16, 1903. 


Thorough instruction in requirea and elective courses for c>l- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Special 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Student asso- 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully descrip- 
tive catalogues or views apply to Professor DAY. 
ee 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 














MURRAY & LANMAN S 


FLORIDA WATER. 


Refuse all substitutes 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and antes ae received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late tant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Ad od rie before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M_D., Easton, Pa.¥J 


-|$St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and ~ iggoe 
Street, New York . . 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 





The Geoventens Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 

able Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional soedlenee ere characteristic of this hotel, and 
}— 1 cman and retain for it a patronage of the high est 
o ‘ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 





~ 
ass 161 BROADWAY. 
| 688 BROADWAY. 
13 
t wo; SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 
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The West 


The Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way is the only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River, and the Pioneer Line West and 
Northwest from Chicago. 

Over its superb road bed four fast 


daily trains, provided with all the lux- 
uries of modern travel, bring Chicago 
and the East within easy reach of the 
trans-Missouri region and the Pacific 
Coast. 

Three of these daily trains pass 
westward through Omaha to Denver, 
Ogden, Salt Lake, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland 
without change. One of them, the 
famous electric lighted Overland Lim- 
ited, less than three days Chicago to 
the Coast is the most magnificent 
train in the world. 

A daily service of through trains 
between Chicago and Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, and other points in lowa, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas and the 
Black Hills, provide en route 
Ghe BEST of EVERYTHING 


For full information call on any ticket agent 
or address 
W.B KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N. W. 
y., Chicago, Ml, 
NW77 








THE HAMILTON, “43 ter. 


Franklin Park, 14th and K Sts., N. W. 
A first-class family and transient hotel conducted on American plan. 
Remodeled and made thoroughly modern. Steam heated, private 
baths, new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per day. Special 
rates by week and month. Send for circular. Irvine O. BALL. 











‘-NEW-YORK: 





MANAGER WANTED. _ 


Income $2,000 to $15.0°0 per annum. according to territory. 
Our firm has grown to such magnitude that we now need 
a competent resident manager in every county in the United 
States. In associating yourself with us you are entering 
the employ of the largest, most prominent, and v ea thiest 
concern of iis kind in the United States. a firm whose refer- 
ences include National Banks and Commercial Agencies. 
The man we want as manager must qualify in accordance 
witb our uirements; he must be a man of the highest 
character, able to furnish the best of references, and bond 
if necessary ; must be thoroughly in earnest, energetic: 
and a success in his present occupation. Special arrange- 
ments can be made by which our work can be done in 
connection with the + ody occupation, thus opening 
up an opportuni'y to lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and 
persons now holding other positions. Address application to 


‘ RELIABLE,” Box 1.816, New York City. 


Photo Electratype Engraving Co. 


DESIGNERS and 
w w& ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 5704 John. 


The‘feindstrom Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced 
the best by 
thousands of 



















ed. grows 
with your lib- 
rary. Has dis- 
appearing, 
non - binding 


factory. Send for Catalogue No. 45.The ©. 
J.Lundatrom Co., Little Fails,N. Y. 
Brauch Office, 45 West 4th Street, New York City.. 


DON’T COUGH 


You won’t have to if, 
you use 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


Sold by all Druggists 








READING NOTICE 


There are so many ways in which poisons may be acci- 
dentally taken that a knowledge of their effects and of the 
proper antidotes, as well as the general treatment to be ad- 
ministered, becomes a matter of too great importance to be 
neglected In “ Poisons-Remedies.”” one of the series of 
medical handbooks being issued by The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, full directions in each cas> are 
given. The book will be sent on request to any who address 
the Home Office of the Company, New York City. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the Un - States for furnishing the home. 
{t includes a full line of 


. Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, 32%; “iuarter century 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods poreteliy packed and delivered free at station within 100 
mine of New Yo Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W.. 4ist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


FINANCIAL 











William & Pine Sts., New York 


Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N, Y. 





Watches 


for 
Ladies Wear 
Silver, 
Gilt, or 
Gun Metal 
For sale by all 


Jewelers — Fully 
Guaranteed. 


Illustrated Belt Catalog 
sent on request. 


New England 
Watch Co. 


&39 Maiden Lane 
aad Now York City 
133-137 a Ave. 

Chicago 


Claus Spreckel’s B'ld’g. 
San Francisco 








Incorporated 1853. 


United sal Trust Company of NeW York, 


45 and 47 Wall Strect. 





CAPITAL, . 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED ) PROFITS, 


act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


. . $2,000,000 
. $12,063,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and Is authorized to 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

SaMUEL SLOAN, W. Bayarp CuTrina, 

D. WILLIS JAmMeEs, CHARLEs §, SmIrTH, 

JonN HarRsen RHOADES, Wa. RocKEFELLER, 

Anson PHELPs STOKES, ALEXANDER E, Orr, 

Joun Crossy Brown, WituiaM H. Macy, Jr. 

Epwarp Coorer, Wm. D. SLoane, 


Gustav H. Scnwas, 


Grorce E, Vieror, 


Joun 8. KENNEDY. 

D. O. MILLs, 

Lewis Cass LEDVARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD, 
Lyman J. Gage, 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGERZ 
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1876-— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Loans upon Real Estate... .. 


DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING; OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER, 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making possible 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
unlisted, our speciaity. Booklets giving full in- 
formation mailed free on application. 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 
31 YEARS guy costurss 
HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 











THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 


Four Per Gent. One-Hundred-Year Adjust- 
ment Mortgage Bonds. 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors of this Com 
pany has declared to be due and Ee on the second day of 

ovember, 1908, an instalment of interest (being the seventh in- 
stalment) upon the above bonds, at the rate of Four Per Cent. on 
the Par ount thereof, being Forty Dollars ($40) upon each One- 
thousand-dollar ($1,000) bond, and Twenty Dollars q ) upon each 
Five-hundred-dollar ($500) bond. Such interest will be paid at the 
o.5 Nassau Street, New York City, New 


office of the Company, 
in presentation and surrender of the 


York, «-n the coupon bonds, u 


r 2, 1908. 
f the 8 a October 10, 1908, 
and will remain closed until November 8, 1903. 


Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds. 
Semi-Annual Interest. 
A semi-annual instalment of Two Per Cent. in paapest of interes t 


on the STAMPED A the Atchison, 
its office, 


— 
ks of the Registered Bonds will ciose 


1905, and will remain closed until November 38, 1 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 


New York, September 2, 1903, 


INSURANCE 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Benooek Bldg., Boston. Cham 


Chicago 
ome Office Rstablished 1871 


ber of Commerce, 
Towa Falis. I 





RICHARD DE1AFIELD, Pres’t. STUY VESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBERT 
c ; OK. Cashier. EDWARD J. - 
WIN, Ass’t Cashier. FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier. WM. 
5 ES, Ass’t Cashier. JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Ass’t Cashier 
WM.A MAIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


Capital 


Su i] le 
DIRECTORS: *Fish, George 8. 
. Rockhill Potts, August 


all parts of the world. 


nos 


[AMERICAN LOGOMOTIVE COMPANY, 
25 Broad Street, New York. 

wNOTICK IS HEREBY GIVEN that the annual meeting of the 
Stockholders of AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY will be 
held at the office of the Company at No. 25 Broad Street, in the 
City of New York, New York, on the 13th dav of October, 1908, at 
twelve o’clock noon for the purpose of electing Directors for the 
—_ year and for the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. The polls will remain open 
from twelve o’clock noon until one o’clock in the afternoon of 
said day. 
ro al 








(LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 


‘DIVIDENDS 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 


A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be paid on Thursday, October 15, 1968, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Wednesday, Septem- 
oer 30, 1903. 

The transfer books will be closed frem Octeber 1 to @cto- 
ber 14, 1983, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. BRIVER, Treasurer. 


September 16, 1908. 








New York Gentral 8 Hudson River Ratlroad Go. 
Office of the Treasurer. New York, September 28, 193. 
* THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company, at a meetin 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND UO\E-QUARTE 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15tn 
day of October next, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Wednesday, the nst. 
== EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
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MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
‘of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « - - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, <«-. « 2 - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1860—— THE —I903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R, PLUM, -. 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


. ° . Loather. 

{ Pres't Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 

Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


Assets over - . 
Insurance in Force, over 
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TORNADO 


INSURANCE. 





“THE POPULOUS REGION OF THE UNITED STATES IS FOREVER DOOMED TO THB 
DEVASTATION OF THE TORNADO.”— Lieut. John P, Finley, Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 


Twelve Million Dollars Blown Away 


IN LESS THAN HALF AN HOUR AT ST. LOUIS IN MAY, 1896. 


Ask for a Continental Tornado Policy and You are Sure to Secure 
Absolute Indemnity at Fair Rates. 





Assets over 
$12,500,000 
Liabilities less than 

$6,250,000 
Ranvtee surplus to policy- 


holders of over 


$6,500,000 











Rent Insurance 


*¢Insure in'an American Company.”’ 


THE GONTIMENTAL TASURBNGE 60 


NEW YORK. 


Fire Insurance 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Some Destruction Follows Every Storm. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions yt. upon all policies 
ann policy has en ereon the cash surremder and paid 
up eee = to arbioh the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
use 
Pamphlets, rates, ane values for any age sent on application to 
the ‘Company's Offi 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
Se oe eae ecccccoocesecese $21 ,678,860.35 
19,281 ,299.00 
$2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente 





Discounting the Future. 


More or less, we all have to do it, When a man begins to 
save upa competency by the savings bank or by investing 
the profits of business, he discounts the future most com- 
pletely, and the unavoidable drawback is that his own death 
may destroy all his calculations—he is sure of nothing. But 
Life Insurance, especially the Endowment form, discounts 
the future and makes the result certain now. That is the 
difference ; one begins—the other virtually finishes at once. 
This is only a hint. Tae Merropo.iTan Lire INSURANCE 
Company oF New York will be glad to explain further, with- 
out cost or trouble to you 





Bae gps ants FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
a pags 


Reserve over all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903...82,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Office of the Htlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nzw Your, January 20th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Se SE eee etal Sern ated a 


Fremiume on Meztne Risks from tet January, 2 to 81st December, 1902.... weccecsecoesecee Gnnnan 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st nd ereraneceen Seon sceksbiecese. SD 


seeee spconssesonsennsunenenenineienenmenenemesneinncememecenesanesesnetinenesreneisenerereesnaninnnnines mE 
Premiums marked off trom ist January, 1902, to Sist December, 190B. .cecereeescccceseees ceeeccceceecceseccscosese eo ccceerecscceecs $3,284 ,527.78 








Less Salvages......... 
Reinsurances. 














The Com the following Assets, viz.: 
United States ped Beate of New i ork Stock ; City Bank and other Securities......... 
Loans secured by Collate feral, ead 2 deposits ts {n Banks and Trust Company. eccccccccccccccsceoscoccesoocees 
Real Estate, corner Wall and Will Cremts, cost eevee coves 
Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien held thereon. 
Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company...........00« cecccccccesocoess 
Premium Notes and Bille Receivabile.............s.++ cocggogeccooce apogocesecapenocoosece poccocccecnocescooooooosse 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies paya le in foreign countries........... ececccccccccccccoce 


Cash in Bank........ occccsccccccoccs eoveeroocococooccocccccccccces ecccccoccccccsccccccocesocccs eo ecccccece 


it. interest on the gutstending cortifientes ware, will be aie the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


Six 
on and afver Tucaday, the third of February 
The certificates of the he issue o of 1897 will be id to aoe pane thezect, or their legal representatives, on 


eemed and 
apa d after T Tuesday, ae toird we oe! February next, from when auto all int —t,- 4 The ‘certificates to be produced at the 


= K Bividen fidend "ot. 1 per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Giddek for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board, TRUSTEES. G STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


GUETAY AMSINCEK, TAure @. DE FRANCIS a LEGGETT, FEPDERIC A. PARSONS, 


DALLA 
. LOVELL, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 

GEORGE t H. MACY A. A. BA AVEN 

CHARL HALL, JOHN L. RB TEER, 

WALDRON P. : NW, HARD, W. H. H. MOO DOUGLAS ROBINSON, 

JOSEPH H, CHAPMAN, LEVI P, MORTON, Q@USTAV. H. SCHWAB, 

GEORGE C. CLARK, poe bn 18H, WILLIAM G STURGES. 


A. A; RAVEN, P 
F. RSON 

















NELIU ELD d Vice-President. 
OE: prcctiens. HEV. OH NOON 3d Vice Paccidont. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway. New York. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death whilé engaged 

J. M. ALLEN, President. in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, « «= Vice-President | practical wants. 
Fr. B. ALLEN, ° Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERGE, - = #= «# Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - . Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


1903 : FIRE INSURANCE 1903 The Washington 


Nationatcente CO4| Hl ute insurance Co 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1903. OF NEW YORK 


Capital Stock, all —_ 
Re-Insurance Rese 


Unsertled Losses and other claims... 7772." ween a 4 W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S, FRENCH, 


Net Surplus 
President Vice-President 
JAMES NICHOLS, President @ 
B. BR. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 





















































